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The traveller in the State of Maine to-day sees | 
so few pine-trees in its forest growth that he | 
wonders why a pine was selected for the State | 
Seal as the typical tree of the region. 

But those familiar with the lumbering opera- | 





sleds on which to transport it to the river. The 
day for the hauling was Inauguration day, March 
4, 1829. 

‘That this was a festal occasion in the northern 
forest may well be imagined. All the loggers 
knew of it and a great many Jackson adherents 
were gathered there from the neighboring camps, 
to assist the work. Forty yoke of oxen, the best 
in the Dead River logging teams, were attached 
to the sleds, 


its progress. 


“The day was pleasant, and with great jollity 


| the queer procession wound its way down the 
mountain-side and across the levels to the river. 
| This was thought to be the most difficult part of 
| the undertaking, as there was a great body of 
snow in the woods, and they were sure to have 


tions of the early days of the state tell us that} plenty of water to float it down river in the drive. 


then the woods were full of pines, and the spring 
“drives” 
pine-logs they contained. So there was then 
significance enough in the pine-tree on the seal. 
The following story of one Maine pine-tree of 


unusual size and note was told recently by a | 


friend of mine whose years number more than 
threescore and ten. ‘The incidents occurred more 
than half a century ago. 

‘‘When I began river-driving on the Kennebec 
waters, I was fourteen years old,” he said. ‘For 
seventeen years in succession I followed the 
business on Maine rivers, the most of the time on 
the Kennebec. 

‘“‘Seen many marvels in the woods’ regions, 
hey? Ever been in perilous places? Well, truth 
will compel me to say ‘yes’ to both questions. 
I have had many experiences worth telling. But 
what I had in mind to tell you about just now is 
the big pine that was cut in 1829 in honor of 
General Jackson’s inauguration as seventh Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

“The first year | went up the river I was in the 
crew that took the logs out of the Kennebec west 
branch, the Dead River, as it is called on the 
maps. It was through the valley of this river 
that Benedict Arnold led his men on that famous 
journey through the Maine woods to besiege 
Quebec. The region was interesting to me, though 

» but a boy, because of its historical associations. 

“We had got the drive down about six miles 
below Grand Falls, the most considerable pitch 
on the river, when one of the men suddenly 
interrupted the work by shouting to me, ‘There’s 
the big Jackson pine!’ He pointed off under the 
trees on the south bank of the stream. Before 
he spoke I had caught sight of the monster log, 
but of course I did not know its name or its story. 


**T had seen some trees I called ‘big’ before that | - 


time, and we had some logs in the drive that I 
thought large, but by what I now looked upon 
they were dwindled. I looked upon the great 
‘Jackson pine’ in amazement, and wondered how 
it ever came to be in that place. 

“It was in what the river boys call a ‘poke 
logan’—a low place running parallel with the 
river and separated from it by a wide bank. The 
big log was the butt cut of a pine-tree and was 
over thirty feet long. You can judge of its 
diameter from the fact that three grown men 
could easily walk abreast on the whole length of 
the log without jostling or holding to each other 
for support. 

“T saw it many times in after years and was 
often one of three to promenade on it, side by 
side. When I last saw it, it bore scarcely any 
signs of decay, and I presume it lies there new in 
a good state of preservation. Its sides were 
covered with all sorts of curious marks, initials, 
etc., that the axes of the drivers had cut on it. 

*“‘You want the story of the tree; how it came 
to be called the ‘Jackson pine,’ and all that. 
Well, that was just what I wanted to know when 
I, a youngster in red flannel shirt and with 
trousers held by a strap buckled around my waist 
in true driver's style, first climbed upon it and 
exhibited my picturesque figure proudly on its 
top. 

“In the presidential campaign of 1828 party 
feeling ran very high. General Jackson in 1824 
had been a candidate against John Quincy 
Adams, and though the general had the largest 
number of electoral votes, he still failed of being 
seated in the presidential chair. Mr. Adams was 
elected over him by the House of Representatives. 
Nettled by this, General Jackson’s adherents 
went into the next campaign with unusual vigor, 
and when their hero was handsomely elected 
their joy was unbounded. 

“What has that to do with the pine-log beside 
the Maine river? Why, just this: There was a 
Kennebec lumberman named Gleason, who was 
one of the most loyal of General Jackson’s Maine 
friends. He worked hard for his election and 
was correspondingly elated by his success. 

“In the following winter he carried on lumber- 
ing operations in the Dead River valley, on the 
northern side of Mount Bigelow, the mountain that 
one of Arnold’s officers climbed to spy ont the 
region through which the soldiers were to march. 
Here, on the mountain’s lower slope, Gleason 
discovered the big pine. The trees of all the 
neighboring woods were as pigmies beside it. 

“The thonght at once occurred to the lumber- 


man’s ardent political soul that this tree, probably | 


the largest to be found in Maine, should be a 
tribute to General Jackson, an emblem of his 
leader’s greatness as compared with other men. 
Filled with this idea, he sent a crew to fell it, and 
then specially prepared a road, and built great 





“But in this enterprise, as in many others men 


worth looking at because of the monster | undertake, the very means counted ‘on for success 


| proved its ruin. The spring rains melted the 
snows quickly and made a great freshet. The 
logs were started down-stream, the Jackson pine 
with the rest. It sailed on in dignity, 
at sea, as if aware of its great mission, until it 
had passed Great Falls. 

“There the waters spread out over the lowlands 
in a wide lake, and the great Jackson log turned 
from honor and fame in the outside world and 
consigned itself to a purposeless and useless 
future by steering into the poke logan where it 
stranded. The waters subsided, and all the river- 
drivers on the Kennebec would not have been 
able with ordinary appliances to get it back into 
the river-channel where it could go on its journey. 

“The great log in the woods,”’ continued the 
old man, in closing, ‘is of interest, not only for 
its size and the peculiar circumstances of its 
journey from its native stump to the place where 
it lies, but also for the lesson it teaches. That 
is, when you start for Washington or for the | 
presidency, or to pursue any other useful ambi- 
tion in life, keep straight to the channel of your 
purpose where the main stream runs, and don’t 
go sailing into alluring by-places. 

“If you do you may be morally certain you 
will bring up at last as the biggest pine in Maine 
did by getting stranded in a mud-hole. Thousands 
of America’s brightest and biggest men have 


started as gloriously as the great tree did, and | 


by yielding to side currents have come to as 
ignominious an end. Learn from the Jackson 
pine to keep the channel.” JAMES VAUGHN. 


ee 


DOGS AND THE MOON. 


In all ages and countries it appears to have 
been the custom for dogs to sit out on moonlight 
nights and bark at the moon. Sometimes they 
howl, and sometimes merely bark; but their most 
ordinary fashion on such occasions is to bay, 
very much as they do in following game. In 
Shakespeare’s time their practice was evidently 
not different from what it is now, for he illus- 
trates utter uselessness of action by making 
Brutus say to Cassius: 


Lhad rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Roman. 

Many attempts, some learned, some foolish and 
some both learned and foolish, have been made 
to account for this habit of dogs, but there is 
none more interesting than a story which is con- 
tained in the Hindoo mythology, but which is 
found related more at length in the works of 
Hiwen-Tsang, a classical Chinese author who 
wrote in the seventh century of the Christian Era. 


and the shouting lumbermen with | 
handspikes and skids marched beside it to assist | 


like a ship | 











This author relates that three excellent and | 


well-intentioned animals, a fox, a monkey and 
a rabbit, lived peacefully together in a wood on 
the banks of the Ganges. 

One day the three were visited by a very old 
man, with long white hair and beard. 

“Are ye happy ?”’ asked the old man. 

“We are,” answered the three animals, in 
chorus. 

**Why are ye happy ?”’ 

‘Because we love one another, and do some 
good act as often as we find occasion.” 

“So I have been told,’’ said the old man. ‘And 
now, will ye give me food to satisfy my hunger ?”’ 

The fox at once went to the river and captured 
a fish, and the monkey climbed up a tree to gather 
some fruits. The rabbit remained seated upon 
the ground, looking meekly at his guest. 

“And thou,” said the old man to the rabbit, 
“dost thou give me nothing ?”’ 

“There is nothing fit that I can find for thee,” 
said the rabbit. ‘But tarry a while, and thou 
shalt see what I can do.’ 

When the monkey came down, the rabbit asked 
him to bring a few dry branches of trees; and 
when the monkey had done this, and a heap 
had been made of the dead limbs, the rabbit 
touched fire to them, and said to the old man: 

“IT am small and feeble; I can. do nothing for 
thee but give thee my own body! 





So saying, he leaped upon the fire, and the old 


man had roast rabbit for supper. 

But the old man was none other than the god 
Krishna, appearing in human form to test the 
devotion of these creatures; and he was so much 
pleased by this pathetic sacrifice of the rabbit 


that, desiring that the memory of him should! ~, 


never perish, he placed his face in the moon, 
where it is seen—by all Orientals—to this day. 

In Asia the moon is always represented with a 
rabbit’s face. The Chinese people do not see the 
‘man in the moon,’’ but the rabbit in the moon. 
The dogs share this opinion as to the apparent 
object upon the moon’s disk; and seeing, when- 
ever the moon shines, a game animal which they 
are accustomed to hunt, they bay at it at the tops 
of their voices. 

This is the Oriental tale, and many people of 
the East think it must be true, because near 
Benares a little old tomb is religiously shown 
which is said to be the burial-place of the three 
pious animals—of the fox, of the monkey, and of 
the part of the rabbit which was not eaten by the 
old man and did not go up to the moon. 
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which is GUARAN- 
TEED to prove itself, 
in ACTUAL USE, far 
and away the BEST to 
be obtained for ANY 
money, ANYwhere. Our 


Razors, Scissors, 
Shears, Pocket Knives, etc., 
are of uniform excellence. Ask your dealer 
for the “K. B. EXTRA” RAZOR, which 
requires NO HONING in private use. 

IF he hasn’t it, send $2.00 to 
A. J. SILBERSTEIN, N. E. MANAGER, 
91 Bedford Street, Boston. 


Cypress 


is more DURABLE than Pine or Cedar for exteriors. 
More BEAUTIFUL than most woods for interiors. 


YPRESS Shingles and Clapboards. 
YPRESS Doors and Finish. 


Send for our pamphlet, ‘Cypress Lumber and 
its Uses.” No charge. Mention this paper. 
The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., 
NEPONSET, BOSTON. 








Rare and Unique Evergreens, 
Beautiful Lawn Trees, 
Choice New Shrubs, 


Novelties in Hardy Fruits, 
Graceful Climbers, 


Hardy Perennial Flowers. 


All described in four distinct catalogues (223 
pages) embracing over 2,000 sorts, mailed for 10 cents. 


THE READING NURSERY, 
The Leading New England Nursery. Estab. in 1854. 
JAcoB W. MANNING, Prop., Reading, Mass. 
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in the_ universe. an WHITNEY & CO., 149 
Pearl Street, Boston. 


All our i boiton. Stamped with our Name. 


Half a Century of improvements from the 
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Woodward & Brown P IAN OS. 
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Woodward & Brown Piano Co., 1299 Washington Street, Boston. 
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. as TEETH, SWEET BREATH. That RICKSECKER’S 
Tooth Powder is imitated more than any other is surely 
due to its downright SUPERIORITY. Reject substitutes. 

The Genuine is but 25c. Druggists, or on receipt of 13 stamps. 
THEO. RICKSECKER, Perfumer, 58 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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Steel Drop Dr 


ee kes. 


Weldless FREE‘ pneumatic 


Tires. 


WHEEL. 


We received these wheels too late in the fall to put them on the market. We must make room for our 189% 
wheel, and to do so have decided to sacrifice the wheels left over from 1892. We | offering these high-grade 
wheels, with the strongest kind of a guarantee for one year, at the unheard-of price of 


$75. OO. Tm 


Our 1893 “Nomad,” cisnion Tire | 


Send for Catalogue. 
& DUTTON, 


$100. 
85. 
HOUGHTON 


Boston, Mass 


Insist 


on making your dealer furnish 
you with the Carpet Lining 
which will last three times as 
long as the ordinary Carpet 
Lining. Saves the wear of the 
Carpet and yet costs you no 
more. It is the 


= Norwich Carpet Lining. 


Made of Folded Paper. 
A Practical Carpet Lining. 


FOR SALE BY PROGRESSIVE CARPET DEALERS. 
sae It can be ordered direct from the factory in 50-yard rolls, express 


paid, at 10 cents per yard if your Dealer will not procure it for you. 
FF A sample large enough to show its value will be 
ree. mailed free to any reader of The Companion. 

NORWICH CARPET LINING COMPANY, Norwich, Conn. 








“~ee our New Carpet Lining.” 
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Second Prize Serial Story. 
ARMAJO. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 
The Second Reply. 


As Kit entered their room, Olive and Armajo 
saw that he was not in his usual jaunty humor. 
His face was gloomy. Absorbed in his own 
mood, he did not observe the agitation of his 
friends. 

“I invited myself,” said he, with a wave of the 
hand. ‘1 need the help of some one who has a 
brass-mounted resolution, and can see through a 
stone wall. . I’m in a scrape. 
I’ve lost my money.” 

‘Is that all ?’’ said Armajo. 

“No, but it’s all I care to tell. 
Every cent gone. I must leave 
New York, unless you can sug- 
gest a way of earning some- 
thing.”’ 

“Work! There is plenty todo. 
Look about you, and do it!’ 
cried Armajo. 

‘Well, I may as well let you 
know the whole story,’’ said Kit. 
‘You are true friends. My folks 
are poor. I have been years 
saving money enough to take me 
through three months in com- 
mercial college. I put that money 
into our school savings-bank. 
It was deposited subject to my 
own or my parents’ order. Day 
before yesterday I sent for the 
balance due to pay closing ex- 
penses in Farwell’s, and the 
cashier writes that my father— 
my father—he —"’ 

“Your father has drawn the 
money ?”’ inquired Olive, anxious 
to ease his embarrassment. 

Kit nodded. 

“Surely, then, he will send it 
to you?” 

*“O Miss Walton—he drinks!” 

Armajo could not repress his 
indignation. ‘“‘What a shame! 
Your father —”’ 

Criss-cross interrupted firmly. 
‘*Wait till I call him names before 


you begin. A fellow must forgive a great deal | 
to his own father. Besides, it is all my fault.” 
‘How so?”’ 


“T should not have left him. He’s kind and 
well-meaning when he lets liquor alone. If I am 
at home I keep him straight. Two years ago, on 
one of his sprees, he abused my little brother— 
made him a cripple for life. Father thinks every- 
thing of little Jack. His grief was terrible when 
he came to himself. 

“Since then mother usually sends me with 
father when he leaves the house evenings. If I 
see him tempted, I ask him for Jack’s sake not to 
drink, and he never does. But now I am away 
his old comrades have coaxed him off. The 
reason I am trying to get a start in life is to take 


him from his bad associates there, and begin | 


over again in some new place.” 

Kit told as brave a story as possible, but his 
hearers could see behind the defence. His life 
had been one of piteous trials. Arma spoke up 
decidedly. 

“Kraus, you come with me to-morrow morning, 
and I’ll get you work at Gifford’s.”’ 

“But do you suppose —”’ 

“IT know. He took me from the collections 
and court errands three days ago, and put me to 
work in the office. He will give you my old 
place if I ask it.’ 

“Thank you, Walton. 
way out.” 

‘‘Arma is in trouble, too,’’ said Olive, quietly. 

It occurred to her that Kit, whose wits were 
clear and who had a knack of saying blunt truths 
to Armajo without giving offence, might be a 
potent ally in rescuing the young man from his 
present peril. She felt that her brother had 
already yielded a step when he bade Kit go with 
him next day to Gifford’s, and Kit’s story had 
also been a helpful diversion. So, unheeding 
Arma’s frown, she went on: 

‘“‘Arma has a difference with our father. He 
came East unwillingly to enter school, and wrote 
back the first day that if father insisted that he 
stay at the school he should go to Australia. The 


I knew you'd find a 


| letter never reached father until now. To-day | ‘‘Your father is a long way off. It looks very The weeks wore away, and there came no 
| he telegraphed that Arma must stay.”’ 
Kit noticed the valise and violin-case which | and admit your mistake.” 


Armajo, in headlong anger, had brought from | 
Olive’s tone warned him that the | 


his room. 
occasion was serious. 
eyes. 

‘Why, Smith, I thought you liked commercial 
college.” 

“<I do, but I won't be forced to go there.” 

Kit sat down, regarded Armajo shrewdiy, and 
spoke with care: 

‘As they said in the law class yesterday, one 
must study both sides of a case. Why was the 
letter so long reaching him ?”’ 


At this he opened his 


| small to him. 


| drawer and passed 


Or better still, write him plump, 


Armajo shook his head. He reflected a moment, 
then said a little sulkily, ‘‘Tell me what to say. 
I’ll think of it.’’ 


Kit pointed to Olive. ‘She knows more than 


| both of us. She’ll tell you.” 


For reply, Olive drew pen and ink from a 
them across the table to 
Armajo. 

‘‘My dear father,”’ she said, as a beginning. 

He obeyed. Then he cried, ‘“‘Wait! 1 know 
what to say next.’ A few minutes later he read 
what he had added: ‘**‘When 1 was homesick and 


“Do you mean that, ArmaP”" 


e 


Olive left Armajo to answer this query. He 


| replied: ‘Father's enterprise at Trefoil was not a | Since then Olive has done so much to make me 


success. 


but he has been away, I suppose, hunting for 


some new opening.” 
“TI think you told me once your father had 
provided for a year’s expenses of you two in 





| cross. 


He has not failed in business exactly, | happy, and we have enjoyed the school so much 


together, that I am quite reconciled. 

will forget my former letter.”’ 
“Why, that’s enough of itself!’’ cried Criss- 

“Unless you add this: ‘You will see by 


I hope you 


New York. So although he is, perhaps, in dis-| my penmanship that I have improved the time,’ 


tress himself, he looked out for your interests 
beforehand. That was very generous. If he 
was a drunkard, now, and took money from you 
instead—well, we won’t talk about that. Smith, 
you wouldn't banish every man from the United 


| States who doesn’t like fried clams ?”’ 


Armajo disdained reply, but Kit assumed an 
answer and went on: 

“Of course not. Nor compel all men to wear 
the same sized collars. People differ. These 
differences must be allowed for. We must adapt 


the means to the end. Some men can be handled | 
Your father demands | 


one way, some another. 
obedience. That is not unreasonable. The way 
to handle him is by obedience. It wins his good- 
will.”’ 

Armajo remembered Lawrence Gifford. He 
recalled the resolutions of that night. He felt 
himself wrong, and was greatly shaken; but it 
was hard to submit. He retorted: 

“T told father I'd go to Australia. I don’t 
threaten for nothing. What will he or any one 
think if I say such a desperate thing, and then 
back down ?”’ 

“Pshaw! It amounts to nothing. The day I 
left.home I took little Jack out of the pear-tree. 
He wanted to climb up, but he’s a cripple, and I 
knew it was unsafe. He shook his fist at me. 
Should I or he remember that spitefully? Not 
much. He didn’t know any better. By the 
time I get home he will have had a fall or two, 
and found out I was right. 

“You've done the same thing. You shook 
your fist at your father, so to speak. You've 
found out you were wrong. Now go ahead and 
forget the matter. It looks big to you because 
you’re close to it. 


for you’re becoming a famous writer, Smith. I 
blush.”’ 


But Olive was bending across the table with 
| glowing face. 
| placed her hand earnestly on his. 


Tears stood in her eyes, and she 


“Do you mean that, Arma? Have I really 
done anything to make you happy ?”’ 

“Anything? Everything! I should be rash, 
unhappy, and I fear ruined but for you. I want 
to be worthy of such goodness. I will try. Any- 
how, I am thankful now.” 

“OQ Arma, and I’m so grateful to you for all 
you’ve done for me!” 

“Why, we're all grateful!’ exclaimed Kit. 
“Well, Miss Walton, you can be thankful to him 
for being a little cross to you sometimes about 
your work. If you follow the rules he sets down, 
you'll draw a salary of two thousand a year one 
of these days. Meantime I repeat, what a thank- 
ful triangle we are!” 

The letter was written, and Kit mailed it on his 
way home. The valise and violin-case went back 
to Armajo’s room. 

Next morning came another telegram from 
Albuquerque. It ran as follows: ‘‘ Wire me here 
brief information about Hi-Spy, and write fully by 
mail to Denver.—EvUGENE WALTON.” 

To this Armajo responded, sending a detailed 
account of his discovery to his father’s address 
in Denver; and also much gossip concerning 
Olive and himself. 

True to his word, he took Christopher Kraus to 
Mr. Gifford, but found it difficult to get a position 
for his friend. The lawyer refused for a stranger 
the favors he had gladly shown Eugene Walton's 
son. But persistence won. Kit was taken on 
trial. He proved so capable that he was retained. 





| cross I wrote you a letter about leaving Farwell’s. | 


farther word from Colorado. Armajo was hurt 
by this silence. He finished the course at Far- 
well’s. Then he, Olive and Criss-cross went into 
Mr. Gifford’s office for the entire day. 

The law attracted both the voung men. They 
attended to their duties with a vigilance and care 
which put Lawrence on his mettle, and delighted 
the attorney. 

At last one evening when the three returned 
home—for Kit now lodged at Mrs. Corwin’s also 
—the long-looked-for letter had arrived. 

Armajo opened it breathlessly. Not till now 
could he really know how his own rash and hasty 
note was to be regarded. He read aloud: 

“My Dear Son.—I thank you 
heartily for your sagacious 
course in notifying me of Sandy's 
trickery. A _ little later that 
property would have been lost. 
Overtures had been already made 
to buy me out at a nominal price. 

“The past month I have spent 
at Trefoil. We stripped the tun- 
nels, and uncovered two good 
leads in the Hi-Spy. I formed a 
company, and have already sold 
Am on my 
feet again financially. I have 
delayed writing till 1 could tell 
you this. 

‘**Your letter rejoices my heart. 
I am glad you found Olive so 
true and sensible. I knew it well 
when I sent you to her. She is 
like her mother, gifted with the 
patient grace to quell and save 
our stormy race. 

‘‘You mention having written 
me a wild letter some time since. 
If any such was written, let us 
now forget it. 

“There is haste in our blood. 
I look back with regret to my 
own boyhood. It is too late for 
me to change. Would that you 
might precept! But 
you must travel the rugged road 
of experience like all the rest. 

“Since to you I am indebted 
for this change of fortune, | 
have thought it just to buy you 
a house in Denver, which may 
be your home. It is yours and Olive’s jointly. 
I hope you will like the place. A modest, cozy 
corner, near enough to the business quarter. 

‘“‘Now I suggest, since you say you like the law 
so well, can never make a real master in music, 
and must hold that secondary, that you come out 
here.and enter Cupples & Girton’s office. That 
is, if you feel really adapted to the law. Do 
nothing or do your best. 

“Bring on the friend, too, who has been so 
helpful —"’ 

‘Hallo! I never mentioned Kit in my letter,” 
cried Arma, in surprise. 

“T did,”* said Olive, laughing. 

‘Indeed ?”’ 

“T have written many letters that you knew 
nothing of,’’ replied Olive, a little confused. 

“Umph! Well, let’s finish.’’ He read on. 

‘‘_and his father also. Perhaps we can get 
your friend into the office with you. I'll give the 
father employment, so the two can be together. 

“TI fear that Olive thought me inconsiderate 
when I ordered her so suddenly to New York. I 
was distracted at the time, and lacked leisure to 
explain. It is well that every woman should be 
equipped to support herself in an emergency. 
She is safer and more independent. 

“But all is changed now. Olive can either live 
with you in Denver, where you can keep a China- 
man —”’ 

‘“‘Horrors!”’ ejaculated Olive. Her Eastern 
tastes rebelled at the idea of employing a China- 
man as domestic servant. 

‘-—or come with me to Trefoil. Poor old Hilary 
is gone, but I think I can find a Chinaman there." 

“Got to have a Chinaman anyhow,”’ interjected 
Kit. 

‘““My bankers will remit you a draft in the 
morning. Come on atonce. I shall be in Denver 
for a month, and hope to see you soon. With 
best love, your father, EvGENE WALTON.” 

‘‘He writes a kind letter,’’ commented Kit. 

“Yes. How I have misjudged him! He lets 
me off very cleverly. I wish —’’ Armajo hesi- 
tated—‘‘I wish he was always as reasonable.”’ 


considerable stock. 
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‘*We’ll make him so,’’ cried Olive, whose face 
was radiant. ‘He will do all that’s right, if we 
do. And Arma, if he is sometimes a little over- 
bearing and quick-spoken, let us take it for a 
lesson to ourselves and avoid such habits, not find 
offence.”’ 

“You are right,” said Arma. But he sighed as 
he looked at her and asked soberly, ““Which will 
you do, keep house for father or for me ?”’ 

‘Both! He must make our house in Denver 
his home, of course. He must not be out in those 
cold mountains. I shall make him sell his mine 
and come to town. I’ve always wanted to live 
with father. I love to keep house. I can help 
you, too, in your law work. I know I can make 
you and father agree.” 

“I believe you can,”’ cried Arma, thankfully. 
‘“‘J—T’il do my best out there, to please father.” 

He paced the floor in excitement. 

“Our course is plain. Kit, you and I will go 
into that office. In three years we'll open one of 
our own. We’ll make mining law our specialty. 
I like the mines! ‘You should breathe the air on 
those snow peaks once! And we'll head the bar 
of Colorado. Mark my words. I am decided. 
We must stop at nothing else.” 





‘‘Consider it done!’’ replied Kit. 
a loud hurrah, which made the policeman in 
Central Park come wondering, to peer out over 
his stone wall. 


And he gave 


When, a few days afterward, Armajo sat with 
his companions in the train which bore him west- 
ward where many of these bright hopes were to 
be realized, he felt that the past four months had 
been the most adventurous of his whole life—not 
in physical buffetings, but in the sphere of the 
spirit. 

He was grateful to the sister and the friend 
whose sane and wholesome influence had turned 
the current of his nature toward better things. 
These kind offices he resolved highly to repay. 

CHarRLes W. CLARKE. 
The End. 


ees ae 
For the Companion. 


A MOUNTAIN-SIDE FEUD. 


The windows of the little mountain school- 
house vere open, and the fresh air swept in the 
scent of early summer and the voices of birds. 
The children in the room did not appear to feel 
any strong sensations of pleasure in the return of 
the balmy season. They were a stolid-looking 
set of boys and girls, neat and clean in their 
dress. 

Though their shoes were not of a fine make, all 
wore shoes, and only the smallest boys came to 
school without their jackets. Most of these girls 
and boys, although at the school they were known 
as the “Mountain children,” belonged on the 
farms in the valley below the Blue Ridge. 

The Third Reader class had gone to their places 
when there was a slight commotion outside, and 
another crowd of children came creeping guiltily 
into the room. 

This crowd, so evidently late for the afternoon 
session, presented a different type from the 
“Mountain children.”” Girls and boys alike were 
bareheaded and barefooted. There were no 
jackets among the boys, and no useless ornaments 
adorned the girls. 

At the head of the band of twelve children was 
a wiry, dark-faced lad with shaggy locks and 
baggy trousers. The others slunk behind him as 
he made a vain endeavor to reach his desk with- 
out notice. 

“Hold on!’’ cried the teacher, Mr. Black. 
“What is the meaning of this, Vince? Look at 
the clock and explain yourself. You are three- 
quarters of an hour late.”’ 

Vince paused and gazed down confusedly at 
his bare toes. No one was more surprised than 
Vince himself to discover the lateness of the hour; 
but he had no excuse to give, and not one particle 
of invention. So he hung his head and curled 
his toes. 

Then a very small girl, coming to his aid, 
explained in a weak whisper, ‘‘We was a-lookin’ 
at them little owls.’’ 

A quiver of amusement passed over the teacher’s 
face, but he replied sternly enough: 

‘**After school you will all remain three-quarters 
of an hour, and see what comes of looking at the 
little owls.”’ 

A feud of long standing existed between the 











Mountain and the Friend’s Creek children. Per- 
haps the disordered attire of the Friend’s Creek 
children caused this feud, which threatened to 
become a desperate affair when Vince Null 
became leader. 

Before that period the Friend’s Creek children 
had been kept in humble subjection. Sometimes 
they rebelled to the degree of throwing stones 
when out of sight of the schoolhouse, but they 
were generally worsted by the Mountain children. 
The girls from Friend’s Creek usually started 
home weeping, and the boys grumbling savagely. 

But Vince was a fighter. He who threw a 
stone at a Friend’s Creek girl or boy was sure to 
get it back with interest from Vince. Taunts he 
repaid with quick retaliation. Water wars, in 
which water was dashed into flaming faces, 
became more frequent. The hate was strong and 
active during Mr. Black’s term in the Mountain- 
side schoolhouse. The children of Friend’s 
Creek no longer fled for redress to their teacher, 
but to Vince. 

Through the open door and windows the June 
voices came soothingly, but above the bird-songs 
and the rustling leaves could be heard the roar of | 
water falling over the dam. Vince, from his | 
place in the school-room, had a full view of the | 
waterfall. Many a time had it kept him from | 
learning his lessons. 

How beautiful it was as it leaped over the rude 
logs and dashed down! Beyond the waterfall 
was the pond made by the dam—a sheet of tran- 
quil water except where it rushed over the logs to 
become spray as white as snow. Beyond the dam, 
on the cool mountains, were the two little owls 
in the trunk of the old tree. Vince thought of 
them gazing out with their big round eyes on the 
green world and seeing nothing. He knew a 
great deal about birds, and was particularly inter- 
ested in them at that time. 

Lately the Mountain children had gone to 
hunting bird’s eggs, because the boys at the neigh- 
boring college had offered to pay for certain sorts 
that were brought to them; but Vince would not 
allow the Friend’s Creek children to take an egg 
from a nest if he could prevent them. His band 
found as many nests as they could, and protected 
them with sticks and stones from the enemy. 

The two little owls, with their round, sightless 
eyes, had, for the three-quarters of an hour that 
passed so quickly, given peace and delight to 
Vince and his tribe. This delight remained with 
them all the afternoon. 

Although detained three-quarters of an hour 
after the Mountain children had departed for 
their homes, the Friend’s Creek children were 
quite light-hearted when at last Mr. Black allowed 
them to depart. ‘They still talked of ‘“‘them two 
little owls.” 

“They was real woolly,” said Sary Chew, with 
a faint laugh. 

On the following morning the Mountain chil- 
dren were dared to find that owl’s nest. Of 
course the Mountain children eagerly accepted 
the challenge, they diligently seeking the owl’s 
nest only to rob it; for the college boys had 
offered fifteen cents apiece for young owls. 

“Ef them owls is tetched,’’ cried Vince, ‘I'll 
let you see whose they is!’’ 

The Mountain children did not retort derisively. 
They wanted the owls so badly that they deter- 
mined to steal them away without a fight, which 
might endanger the birds. 

“They aint got no more’n half sense up to the 
college nohow!”’ declared Vince to his followers, 
as they travelled the mountain road toward home. 
“They’ve done starved more birds now’n a hand- 
ful. But I reckon they don’t never git hold them 
owls.” 

‘You'd mos’ beat the life out of a feller "fore 
you'd let ’im git them owls, wouldn’t you, 
Vince ?”’ cried a graceless little girl, swinging her 
dinner-pail. 

“You'd dip his head in the spring fer ’im, 
wouldn’t you, Vince ?’’ cried another. 

**You’d sen’ ’im home to his mother a-hollerin’ 
for shore, wouldn’t you, Vince?’’ inquired a 
small rascal, with a gleam of joy in his black 
eyes. 

“I reckon we'll hev some sort o’ fun ’gainst we 
git through with them little owls,” remarked a 
freckle-faced lad named Jimmy. 

Then Jimmy whooped gleefully. The others 
joined him, and ran shouting down the hill to the 
beautiful creek. 

They liked to be barefooted, even though the 
Mountain children jeered them for it. They 
splashed through the shallow stream, their whoop 
of defiance changing into soft laughter, and their 
eyes shining serenely. The Mountain children 
and the college boys were alike forgotten. 

Some of the scant frocks were draggled in the 
water, and the boys now and then jumped so that 
they spattered water over heads and shoulders. 
Most of the heads were bare, and the shoulders 
could not be hurt with the sprinkling. 

“Them owls will soon be a-findin’ their wings,”’ 
said one Friend’s Creek girl to another, in hearing 
of some Mountain boys on the shore. ‘‘Mebbe 
they'll be clean gone by to-morrer. Vince says 
he wouldn’t wonder if they’d be clean gone off 
by to-morrer.”’ 

A Mountain boy threw a fragment of clay at 
the girl, and she set up a scream for ‘Vince! 
Vince!’”” But the Mountain boys moved away 
without any further show of a fight. 

“I’m goin’ to find ’em!”’ declared Bill Cooms, 
with his hands deep down in his pockets, and his 








clumsy shoes beating the ground meditatively. 





“Ef I have to hunt the whole mountun over 
a-Saturday, I’m goin’ to find em. I'll fetch my 
dog along.” 

“Ef they aint flew off by Saturday,”’ said his 
companion, despondently. He, too, intended to 
spend Saturday in the search. 

“Then I’ll fetch my dog to school to-morrer,”’ 
said Bill, decidedly. 

“Vince aint feered o’ yer old dog. Vince aint 
feered o’ nothin’. Jes’ dare you to tetch them 
owls!” cried a Friend’s Creek boy. 

“Dare, dare, double dare!’’ screamed the 
Mountain children. 

Two strangers arrived at the little schoolhouse 
the next day. Upon one of them Mr. Black 
frowned and said, ‘‘Don’t let this happen again, 
Bill. School isn’t intended for dogs.” 

But on the other stranger, Bill Cooms’s little 
brother, the teacher smiled as he stroked the 
yellow head and asked his name and age. 

“It’s John, and he’s six years old,’’ said Bill, 
with pride. 

Bill Cooms’s bulldog growled in the coal-bin 
where he was tied up. Bill Cooms’s little brother 
sat beside Bill, important and just a trifle sleepy 
as the morning advanced. 

Vince Null remained at his desk as the others 
scrambled out for the noon recess. 

“They've ben a-tellin’ tales on him,’’ said the 
little freckle-faced fellow, fiercely. ‘Ef they 
knows wot’s good fer ’em, they'll quit a-tellin’ 
tales on Vince.” 

At this instant a Friend’s Creek girl came 
rushing back to her faction, her face aflame with 
honest indignation. She had followed the Moun- 
tain children a short distance up the road, and 
learned something dreadful. She was in such a 
hurry to speak that she could not speak the words 
out fast enough. 

‘“‘Harry Hill he knowed all the time where they 
was,”’ she said, ‘“‘but he was feered to git ’em. 
Now they got the dog, he aint feered o’ Vince nor 
nobody, and he’s done tole ’em where they is, and 
they’s goin’ to git em!” 

Desperation gleamed in the eyes of the Friend’s 
Creek children as they advanced without a leader 
up the road by the dam. How could they save 
“them little owls?”? The uselessness of pursuit 
appeared to them when the Mountain children 
turned to laugh at them, and the big bulidog 
showed its vicious teeth. 

“Vince, he’ll pay ’em back,’’ said Joe Snell, 
shaking his dirty fist in the direction of the enemy. 

“But they’ll git them little owls!”’ said Sary 
Chew, throwing herself down on the stony ground 
and bursting into wild weeping. 

“T tell you we’s a-gunno pay ’em back,”’ cried 
Joe, pointing to Bill Cooms’s little brother. 

Little John Cooms had been unable to keep up 
with his party. His legs were very short, he had 
to carry the dinner-pail for Bill, and he had been 
completely forgotten by his friends. So the small 
fellow straggled far in the rear as his associates 
rushed away toward the owl’s nest. 

A gleam of cruelty was in Joe Snell’s eyes as 
he dashed at little John Cooms. Ina moment the 
child was surrounded by Friend’s Creek children. 

‘*We’s gunno git ’im in the boat,"’ said the new 
leader, ‘‘and shove ’im off where there aint no 
dogs.” 

Bill Cooms’s little brother found himself, dinner- 
pail and all, suddenly deposited in the old boat 
that rocked at the edge of the dam. He found 
himself crossing the pond with Friend’s Creek 
children grinning at him and threatening him 
with any amount of evils. 

**You’ll be drowned if you don’t hang on hard,”’ 
said one. 

“What you goin’ to do with me?" quavered 
little John. 

*«*Taint no tellin’ what we’ll do if your crowd 
tetches them little owls,’’ said a boy. 

“Look at his pink body—it’s made out of an 
old rag out of his mammy’s ragbag,”’ said a girl. 

“See his copper-toed boots—they aint fit for 
nothin’ but a doll,”’ said a boy. 

“Let’s see what he’s got in his dinner-bucket!”’ 
cried another. ; 

Little John howled briskly, and attempted to 
defend his dinner. The Friend’s Creek children 
laughed at him, and stopped their boat opposite 
the middle of the dam. 

Down the stony road came the Mountain chil- 
dren, shrieking and yelling over their triumph. 
‘The bulldog was close to his master’s heels. 
The children in the boat ‘hollered’? back and 
swung little John’s big dinner-pail carelessly in 
the air. As the Mountain children reached the 
side of the pond, the Friend’s Creek children 
rowed farther away, eating little John’s pie with 
many signs of relish. 

**You fetch him back!’’ roared Bill Cooms. 
say, you fetch him back!”’ 

**Will you give up them little owls ?’’ demanded 
Sary Chew, with a faint ray of hope. 

‘*You fetch that feller back !’’ roared Bill again. 
“Ef you know what’s good fer you you'll fetch 
that feller back.”’ 

“Ef you know what’s good fer you you'll give 
up them little owls!"’ cried Sary. ‘’Taint no 
tellin’ what we’ll do to him ef you don’t.” 

‘Hold on, Bill, ’taint no use to stone ’em,” 
called out Charley Davis, grasping Bill’s desperate 
arm. ‘You might hit the little feller, they’re 
flourishin’ him betwixt them and you.” 

The Friend’s Creek children reached the oppo- 
site side of the dam, landed, fastened the boat, 
and shouted back defiance to the whole party— 
boys, dog and all. 
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‘We'll skeer ’im real good,”’ cried Joe. ‘Let’s 
take his boots off of him.” 

‘And fill °em with water,’”’ suggested Sary. 

“And muddy his pink dress!” 

‘And take the curl out of his hair!” 

“And we’s gunno throw ’im in the dam,” yelled 
Joe, loudly enough to be heard across the pond. 

Little John was in a great fright. After the 
eating of his pie and the shouting and laughter 
and threats in the boat anything might happen. 
He could only shut his eyes very tight and 
scream his loudest. His friends stood on the 
opposite bank, powerless to help him and in 
dismay. 

But some one beside the Mountain children 
heard little John. Vince stooped on his way from 
the schoolhouse and picked up a stick. Before 
the Mountain children were aware of it he was on 
the upper logs, over and through which the waters 
rushed to form the falls. 

The face of Bill Cooms blazed furiously, and 
then grew as white as death. 

‘Stone him,”’ he shouted. ‘Look at the coward, 
he’s got a stick. He’s going across to lick poor 
little John.” 

Bill made a dash for the dam, in Vince’s track, 
planted his clumsy shoe on the slippery log, and 
tried to step it. But his courage failed and he 
stepped back. Big boy though he was, he put his 
arms over his face and blubbered as wildly as 
Sary Chew when she learned the fate of “them 
little owls.” 

‘Stone the feller!’’ he cried. ‘‘He’s got a stick.” 

But by this time Vince was across the dam. 
Then, to the astonishment of the Mountain chil- 
dren, even while the Friend’s Creek children 
were shouting, ‘‘They’ve got the little owls!” 
Vince began using the stick rapidly, not upon 
poor little John, but upon the limbs and shoulders 
of the Friend’s Creek children themselves. 

‘“‘You’re a purty lot, to frighten a poor little 
boy,” said Vince, as he belabored them. 

The sounds of distress about him were not 
understood by little John. For one moment he 
opened his blue eyes, only to see a big boy lifting a 
dangerous stick. The next instant—in the hubbub 
no one could tell how it happened—little John 
was rolled or rolled himself with a cry and a 
splash straight into the pond above the dam. 

A shout of terror went up from the Mountain 
children. The Friend’s Creek children started 
back from the bank, and gazed upon the child 
with dismay. 

Vince let his stick fall, and stepped to the brink. 
There was a second splash, and Mountain and 
Friend’s Creek children alike stood breathlessly 
waiting, trusting in Vince. 

But the danger was just begun when Vince got 
safe hold of little John. If he had caught him in 
the still waters it would have been easy to swim 
to the shore. But the current or draw of the 
dam began to be swift just where Vince grasped 
John. The water about the two figures was 
swirling rapidly, ready for that leap into the 
white foam. 

Could Vince save even himself? Ah, Heaven 
bless the strong, bare feet that planted themselves 
firmly against the logs! Heaven bless the lithe 
body and the supple legs in the baggy trousers! 

A silent party rowed across the pond, and the 
Friend’s Creek children followed their leader 
timidly as he got out of the boat with little John’s 
arms clinging about his neck, and little John’s 
sunny head sunk on his shoulder. 

**You ought a took better keer o’ him,’ said 
Vince, as he handed his burden over to Bill 
Cooms. ‘I’d not ‘a’ let it happen to one o’ ourn.” 

Then he walked toward the schoolhouse. His 
tribe came after him, shamefaced and humbled, 
not even Sary Chew thinking of the little owls. 

‘He was a’most drownded,”’ that is what Sary 
thought, with her head bowed very low and tears 
in her eyes. ‘Ef it hadn’t ben fer Vince, he’d ’a’ 
ben drownded.”’ 

The same thought was flooding Bill Cooms’s 
grateful heart as he carried little John over the 
valley fields home to his mother. There was 
something fluttering in Bill’s pocket, something 
that he, too, had forgotten—two restless little 
owls. 

Next morning the Friend’s Creek children were 
late for school, but this was nothing extraordinary. 
Mr. Black was weary of telling them to be in 
time. They came straggling along the road with 
their keen eyes open to every successive beanty— 
the little toads on days following a rain, the great 
blood-roots around old stumps, little blue hepaticas 
on the hillsides, and red columbine glowing on 
the rocks. 

They had not learned to be industrious, like 
the Mountain boys, for their fathers did not own 
farms. 

Vince slunk into his seat and picked up his 
spelling-book, which he had forgotten to take 
home. He was always glad when he had for- 
gotten to take it home, for then Mr. Black could 
not scold him for forgetting to bring it to school. 
Vince seldom opened his desk, for he had nothing 
in it but slate rags, and he always used his sleeve 
to wash off his slate. 

It seemed to Vince this morning as if he heard 
a peculiar sound somewhere as he sat at his desk 
with his dog-eared spelling-book in his hand. A 
twittering! Could it be the sound of hungry 
birds ? 

Vince began to look around him, under his 
desk, out of the window, everywhere. The school 
children were watching him. Even Mr. Black’s 
attention was finally drawn to the boy's strange 
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movements and anxious face. Sary Chew was 
on her tiptoes in the back of the room. 

Suddenly Vince raised the lid of his desk. 
There was a queer little pasteboard box in the 
desk, and he opened it with a puzzled expression. 
Then Sary Chew screamed out in her shrillest 
voice : 

“Ef it aint them little owls!” 

The hungry little owls, as they were hurried 
back to the hollow in the tree, never knew that 
they had been the means of ending a mountain- 
side feud. Louise R. BAKER. 
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For the Companion. 


A BOY’S CAMPAIGN. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 
Seeking Stonewall Jackson. 


Down into the bright Rappahannock we went, 
section by section. How the horses quaffed and 
quaffed! Not an inch would they move to cross 
the river until they had drank their fill. How we 
thrust our heads in and splashed our faces! How 
I rolled off the limber as soon as we came to a halt 
on the north bank, and thought I cared neither for 
food nor drink if I could have a long, long rest! 

We had marched thirty-five miles, an hour’s ride 
or 80 in the cars, a mere pleasure jaunt on smooth 
New England roads, but a terrible ordeal for 
burdened soldiers crowded together in the rough 





highways of Virginia, and hurried for- 
ward without rest or drink. 

We had accomplished a great retreat, 
and put a broad river between our little 
army and a large force of the enemy, 
who had turned away from McClellan 
to fall upon and annihilate Pope. 

But we were not clear of danger yet. 
When morning came and rest gave us 
strength enough to look about, we found 
we were almost alone. Our battery and 
a few companies of infantry only were 
insight. Theslender army had to stretch 
itself along a very long line of river, lest 
the foe should get across above or below 
us, and we were entrusted with the 
defence of this important ford. 

We were very much excited about it at 
first. We put our guns in position, and 
built little bowers of green branches 
about them so that the enemy on coming 
to the ford should think them merely 
clumps of bushes until the shot came 
thundering out. 

Watching the road on the hill a mile 
away, south of the river, which we had 
come over the day before, we were 
before long rewarded by the stirring 
sight of two or three of the enemy on 
horseback. They rode down a little way, then | 
scampered back, and then rode down again more | 
slowly to take a look at us. } 

We wanted to send a shell at them, but the com- | 
mander of the infantry thought it best not to 
disturb the quietness, as we should only show our 
weakness. I suppose no experience which peace 
can give a boy is half so exciting as that first | 
glimpse, though ever so slight, of the enemy in 
real war. | 

A hospital tent had been put up for the dozen or 
so of our men worn out by yesterday’s march; and 
here they carried me, to wait till my lameness was 
cured. But some obliging fellow cut me a crutch 
and a cane in the woods. By their help, with 
infinite pain, I crawled up the hill to the pieces, 
and lay down among the foliage which sheltered 
them, nibbling my hardtack, watching the opposite 
height for the appearance of the Confederate 
column, and imagining all sorts of stirring adven- 
tures to follow their coming. 

When night came and nobody beyond the little 
squad of scouts appeared, there was still an inter- 
esting scene to watch, as our men and the infantry 
soldiers, only a few hundreds in all, lighted scores 
and scores of camp-fires all along the hill. This 
was done by order of the commander to deceive 
the enemy into thinking we were a great army, 
instead of a little force which he could easily have 
captured by a bold dash across the river. 

But when this went on for day after day it 
ceased to be pleasant. Separated as we were from 
the rest of the army and from all supply trains, 
our rations grew short. First we were without 
meat; then without coffee; then cut down to a few 
crackers a day. 

The country seemed deserted and barren. We 
could gather a few ears of green corn, and roast it 
in the husk in little fires built in the forest; but 
very green corn eaten alone in this way is not 
wholesome, and we began to grow sick as well as 
weak, and to get nervous and discouraged. 

We seemed forgotten here, in the face of the 
enemy, with a fair chance of starving to death 
before they could capture us. The stoutest-hearted 
fellows among us—by no means those of the 
stoutest limbs—began to get peevish. 

But one evening we heard the welcome sound of 
drum and fife, and looked with delight upon a 
column of bronzed, dusty, ragged soldiers bringing 
reénforcement and relief to our camp. 

“We are Little Mac’s men!” they shouted, in 
answer to our inquiries; and we soon learned that 
they. were indeed the first instalment of General 
McClellan’s army, come to help General Pope in 
resisting the new Confederate movement north- 
ward. 

They gave us hard bread from their haversacks, 
and our quartermaster soon drew plenty of sup- 
plies from their trains. When they went into 
camp beside our guns, talking loudly all the time 
about their favorite commander, we thought we 








could settle down contentedly to holding the ford 
for the rest of the summer. 

But it was not to be. Next morning we were 
hurried off to rejoin our own division somewhere 
up the river. All day long as we marched, our 
ears were filled with the thunder of a cannonade a 
few miles away, and we expected every hour to 
be face to face with the enemy. 

A whole volume would not be enough to detail 
our experiences during many following days. 
Often we barely got into camp when we were 
summoned to “Harness up and hitchin! Drivers 
mount! Battery forward!” and so set out on a 
new all-day or all-night march. 

So much practice did we have that we grew 
proud of our quickness, and could transform our- 
selves from a sleeping camp into a battery 
marching briskly into the road in about twelve or 
fifteen minutes. 

Most of the time the distant guns growled threat- 
eningly in our ears, and gradually the rumors 
began to agree that Stonewall Jackson was leading 
a raid to cut us off from Washington, and that by 
a quick movement we should get him into a trap 
from which he could never escape. 

Our general of division during these forced 
marches was General Isaac I. Stevens, an odd, 
wiry, pale little man with inky black eyebrows, 
who, instead of galloping about on horseback, rode 
in a pretty little buggy, drawn by a dapper pair of 
black mules. It was the only team of the kind in 
the army, and looked strangely enough. 

With General Stevens rode his little boy, per- 
haps seven or eight years old, of whom the soldiers 
made a great pet. I used almost to envy the 
youngster’s pleasant way of playing soldier with 
his fanciful equipage—little thinking that he was 
to be left fatherless in one of the great battles to 
which we were hurrying so eagerly. 

As we were so confident of trapping Stonewall 
Jackson, we took our hardships cheerfully; but 
we could not help owning that there was a dismal 





look to affairs when one day we rode into Manassas 


it was afterward given the disagreeable name of 
Bull Run Number Two. 

As soon as it seemed certain that we were in for 
a fight, for many false alarms had made me doubt- 
ful, I quitted my seat on the battery-wagon limber 
and ran forward to join my detachment and serve 
with my piece. The sergeant assigned me a duty, 
and [ran from the limber to the gun, now several 
rods apart, with the little bag of powder and the 
heavy shell, for the first charge. 

But though the air about us was heavy with the 
smell of powder, though the roar almost deafened 
us, and seemed to come from before and behind 
and every side, though we could trace the course 
of the enemy’s shells by the terrible rushing sound 
far over our heads, and see the gentle puff of 
white smoke which marked their explosion, though 
these things produced all the excitement of battle, 
we discovered after a while that we were not in 
the front, but in reserve, and that no firing was 
expected from us at present. 

If the enemy should make a sudden flank move- 
ment in our direction, we might be in the midst of 
hot work in an instant; so it was needful that the 
guns should be ready, the horses all hitched in, 
and every driver, cannoneer and officer at his post. 
But for the present there was nothing to do but to 
lie on the grass and try to keep in the slender 
shadows of the horses and the limbers, and so get 
some protection from the broiling sun. 

It was impossible to keep excited in this condi- 
tion of affairs; so we subsided into dullness again, 
and munched our scanty crackers, and scolded at 
our luck till the day waned into evening. Then 
the cooks brought us up coffee and boiled salt meat 
from the fires they had built farther in the rear. 

As the stars came out and the din began to 
diminish we unstrapped our blankets and slept, as 
we had slept for weeks, in our clothes, one 
thickness of rubber between us and the turf, and 
one thickness of woollen between us and the sky. 

But the next day we were in for it, in real 
earnest. It was the 30th of August, 1862. 








Coming into Action. 


Jun¢tion,—made so famous in the first year of the 
war,—and saw the havoc which the enemy had | 
wrought there only the day before. 

Long trains of railroad cars loaded with supplies | 
and clothing for our troops were burning on the 
track, most of them already reduced to mere heaps 
of ashes and old iron. The ground all about for 
miles was strewn with results of the raid—broken 
wagons, half-burned tents, thousands of wretched 
blankets, knapsacks, muskets and overcoats which 
the Southerners had thrown away after supplying 
themselves with new ones from their captures. 

Here and there lay the body of a dead soldier, 
nearly all of them our men, with the capes of their 
overcoats thrown over their faces to make the 
sight less ghastly. 

Among the relics which strewed the roadside 
were scores of new axes, the plunder of some | 
construction train. My Irish seat-mate ran to and | 
fro with great eagerness, picking up these bright | 
bits of property and piling them on the foot-board, | 
to the imminent peril of my ankles. 

“Why, man, what are you about? 
useless things alone.” 

“O darlin’, what a waste to let ’em lie here and 
rusht! They’ll be worth a dollar apiece to me if I 
can carry ’em home to Boston.” 

How we laughed at the fellow, in spite of the | 
gloominess of the scene! Of course his axes had 
to be thrown away again one by one in the next 
few miles’ journey. 

We surely seemed warm in our pursuit now. | 
Every hour the muttering of the guns grew nearer | 
and nearer. The roads were more and more 
thickly dotted with dead horses and dead men. 


Let those | 


We began to discover what cowardice meant, as 
here and there a man disappeared from his place 
in the ranks, or told strange stories of sudden 
sickness to the captain to get himself sent to the 
rear with the ambulances. 

One of our men who had been in the army a year 
before at the first battle of Bull Run said he recog- 
nized some of the features of the landscape. This 
did not seem a particularly cheerful omen. | 

But I think our hearts were as stout as those of | 
old soldiers when at last we got so near that the | 
grumble of the guns changed into sudden, sharp 
reports; when we could catch the new, more 
terrible sound of the rush through the air of a 
screaming shell; when with these mingled the 
rattle of musketry-firing, like the sound made by 
a boy running his stick along a picket fence, only 
a thousand times magnified. 

We were in for it at last. 

We tightened our belts to stop that direful sink- 
ing of the stomach which the bravest soldie= feels 
at some moments. We talked very fast, and with 
little thought, and chafed at every delay. And at | 
last we burst through a sort of thicket which had | 





| away.” 


| eighth of a mile to the rear of us. 
| charge again, and ran forward with it to the gun; 


| no enemy fairly visible at all. 


We lounged about idly enough in the morning, 
spending most of the time in eating, with magnifi- 
cent appetites, the first fresh meat we had seen for 
weeks. We knew, by that, that communication 
had been reopened with Washington, and the fact, 
and the agreeable change of food, put us in excel- 
lent spirits. We were going to turn on the enemy 
now, after long chasing of each other, and bag 
him! 

“I s’pose old Jackson has sneaked away in the 
night,” said the first soldier who wandered through 
our bivouac in the morning, “but if not, we have 
got him, and shall capture his whole army.” 

There was little firing during the morning, and 
we feared that the wily foe had indeed “got 
But soon after noon it began again, hot 
and heavy, and a galloping aid brought us an 
order which sent us at a quick pace forward, a 
mile or so, to the brow of the hill which was our 
position through the battle. 

We unlimbered again, the pieces on the very 


| crown of the hill, the limbers a few yards back, 


and the caissons in sight in the valley, perhaps an 
I took my first 


and as the men loaded, I paused beside the muzzle 
to get a good view of the scene. 

I wish I could make you see it now as plainly as 
I saw it then. It was not like the battles the 
imagination frames. There was, in the first place, 
Before us the hill 
sloped down, gently, and then a plain spread for a | 
width of half a mile, broken, as farming land 
usually is, by fences, ditches, and a tree here and 
there. At the farther edge this open space was 
bounded by thick, dark pine woods. 

This line of forest was the enemy’s position, and 
for us represented the enemy. At this we were to 
aim our guns; for this, to time the fuses of our 
shells. 

After a while we could discover, by earnest | 
looking, here and there a- group of gray forms | 


among the trees, whom we knew of course to be | 


the enemy, and who must have been able to see us | 
quite distinctly, standing as we did on the crest of | 
the hill, without any trees to shelter us. | 

The Confederate line extended away on our left | 
as far as we could see, probably three or four | 
miles; and our line of artillery ran along parallel | 
with it, smoking and thundering away at a great | 
rate, sending an unceasing volley of screaming | 
missiles into the hostile forest. 

But the clear space in our front, between the two | 
lines, was not wholly empty. Across this our | 
infantry were expected to advance, at a run, into | 
the enemy’s woods and drive him out—the batter- 
ies meanwhile doing their part by throwing shot 
and shell over, to make them uncomfortable. } 

This seemed to be the plan of the battle, as far 


grand line, as one would suppose. A brigade or 
division would get its orders, and then start down 
the hill and across the plain. We could see these 
detached bodies here and there all along the line. 

They would start out very briskly, with ranks 
very straight and muskets very steady, with a 
rousing shout, which we could hear answered by a 
faint cry, like an echo, but harsh and distinct, from 
the forest opposite. Then the blue line would 
waver a little, and show some gaps and curves. 

Getting through a fence would delay it a little, 
and one end would get ahead of the other. Then 
a counter-current of men coming back would be 
seen—one limping, another bandaging his hand, 
two carrying another in his blanket. Forms would 
appear lying in the field or crawling into little 
hollows for shelter. The moving line would grow 
thinner and thinner—oh, so rapidly !—until at last 
it would disappear, a mere remnant of what started 
away, in the edge of the dreadful wood. 

And still we kept pouring our volleys in there, 
with an effect that must have been as fatal to our 
friends as to our foes. But none of all these lines 
of men who charged across the field into the 
enemy’s line that afternoon ever came back. 

Soldiers came back, but not companies or regi- 
ments. They came now crawling, now running in 
little groups; and some of them stopped as they 
passed through our battery to say that the woods 
were swarming with foes, who had fired upon 
them from the tree-tops as well as from the ground. 

GEORGE B. Woops. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


DINING WITH A MANDARIN. 


Dorothy and I, after cruising along the shores 
of the “Morning Lands,” found ourselves in 
Tientsin for the winter months, and there Dorothy 
had her first Chinese dinner. It was given in her 
father’s honor by a mandarin in the 
“Old City,” which is two miles or more 
from the large, handsome European set- 
tlement known to foreigners as Tientsin. 

This “Old City” is surrounded by an 
ancient wall so thick that daylight is 
dim and dusky under the quaint arched 
gateways, though an intense yellow 
sunlight shines always over that part of 
China. With its throngs of dark, suffer- 
ing, ignorant faces, its booths, its curio 
shops, old Tientsin is well worth seeing, 
though not a pleasant spectacle in every 
respect. But our evening with the man- 
darin was gorgeous with wealth and 
Eastern hospitality. 

Our invitation was written, I might say 
brushed, on a big card of bright red paper, 
such as the Chinese and Koreans use 
for visiting-cards. The invitation was 
of the most ceremonious; it was in the 
manner considered most elegant, in the 
form used in addressing persons of the 
highest official rank. I will give the 
translation : 

“On the —th instant I will wash my 
cups and await your coming to dinner at 
seven o’clock. My card is enclosed.” 

The huge red invitation and the huge 
red card were enclosed in a huge red envelope 
addressed to “Great Man.” An assurance that the 
cups will be washed has its attractions, coming 
from a Chinese host. 

Dorothy flew into a dancing delight when she 
found that the “Great Man’s” daughter was 
included in this glowing invitation from the man- 
darin. Still she limited her anticipations to looking 
on at the queer feast. She declared positively that 
she would not be induced to taste any of “the 
heathenish food.” 

Our mandarin kindly sent his own sedan chairs 
for us. They were lined throughout with the 
daintiest white fur, and liberally supplied with 
fluffy white fur rugs. In each was a comforting 
little foot-stove of carved brass. It was an ex- 
quisite way to travel. 

We set out on a bright moonlight night. Our 
party was large, and our chair-bearers were con- 
stantly calling and yelling to clear the narrow 
streets for our procession. They were the more 
crowded because it was the night of the “Feast of 
Lanterns.” 

All was bustle and hubbub around us, and 
Dorothy had her nose flattened against the win- 
dows of her palanquin most of the way, trying to 
see everything that passed. 

The lanterns were very beautiful, and in every 
form that the most fantastic imagination could 
devise—temples, pagodas, roosters, birds, fishes, 
frogs, and curiously cut imitations of blocks of ice. 
The shops and houses were illuminated with them, 
and children and grown people were carrying 
them through the streets. 

At the end of an hour our sedan chairs were set 
down before the high, blank, gray wall surrounding 
the mandarin’s house. A double row of servants 
awaited us at the entrance. They held silk lan- 
terns which seemed colossal soap-bubbles. 

Between the two rows of servants we passed 
into a large courtyard, brilliantly illuminated with 
lanterns of a size and beauty which I have never 
seen equalled out of China. 

Here we were received and welcomed by our 
host, who was magnificent in a satin fur-lined 
gown of rich color, and a cap tipped with the 
button of his rank. 

We were then ushered into a room near the 
entrance, to remove our wraps. Around the walls 
were fur-covered divans, and several painted 
folding screens. In the middle of the room was a 
table, spread with caviare, anchovies, buttered 
bread and sherry, of which we were asked to 
partake. 

After a little nibbling and sipping we crossed 
the courtyard, and entered a long, large room with 
small tables laid for dinner. At each table were 
seats for seven persons. 

Across the end of the room was a platform, 


separated us from the tumult, and came into the | as we, on the right of the line, could see it. But it | slightly raised from the floor, on which were lamps 


field where the army was fighting. 
We had no idea then what battle had begun, but | 


placed our foot-soldiers at a great disadvantage. 
They did not charge across all at once, in one long, 


upheld by substantial tables of richly carved 
black wood. On the platform and at intervals 
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down one side of the room were big, carved, high- in a jovial manner that his head was full of | these will, it is thought, start a sort of rough- 


seated, low-armed black chairs, divans, rugs and 
long mirrors. Few Chinese houses contain so 
handsomely furnished an apartment. The palace 
of the viceroy has none better in ordinary use, 
for his rare carvings, embroideries and paintings 





are packed away except when displayed on 
festival occasions. The three tables were pretty, 
with small glass dishes piled with sugared fruits, 
delicious compotes, and nuts glacé. 

The Chinese are fond of sweets, excel in mak- 
ing them, and eat them before and throughout the 
dinner at pleasure. Dorothy’s appetite came 
back when she saw the attractive tables, and she 
resolved to taste even the most remarkable dishes. 
But she did not expect to do more than taste, for 
she did not suppose she could nerve herself to 
swallow even one mouthful. 

We had a menu, but as it was in Chinese we 
were no wiser for it. For this ignorance we were 
thankful afterward, when the bill was translated 
for our benefit. 

Our implements were ivory chopsticks; large 
silver spoons with a round bowl; and long, thin, 
two-pronged silver forks that resembled a hairpin 
too closely to be quite agreeable. 


of little pedestal. 

Each course was served in a bowl, and placed 
in the middle of the table that every guest might 
help himself with his own spoon or chopsticks. 
With the soups and spoons we were tolerably 
tidy; but our efforts to get the solids to our lips 
with chopsticks sometimes made sad work with 
the tablecloth. 

Our first attack was upon preserved eggs, the 
greatest of delicacies to a Chinese epicure. These 
are boiled, and kept under ground for months 
and years, before being brought to table in a sort 
of sweet pickle, asaluxury. They are as black 
as mud, and it required all our nerve to undertake 
those. 

Dorothy summoned the bravery that she calls 
up for the photographer and dentist, closed her 
eyes, held her breath, and nobly made her bite. 
To my astonishment and relief, she kept it in her 
mouth. I cannot say that any of our party liked 
the preserved eggs, but their flavor was not so 
disagreeable as their appearance. 

After that Dorothy hesitated at nothing. Shark’s 
fins, sheep’s eyes, antique eggs—she devoured all. 
Fortunately for her enjoyment she did not know 
what she was eating. Long afterward she learned 
just how heroic she had been. 

There was one notable exception to the array 
of unknown dishes. We all recognized the edible 
bird’s nests; if we had not known what they 
were, we should have believed we were eating a 
very delicious vermicelli soup. 

Silver fish were good little things, fried whole, 
like whitebait; pigeons’ eggs were beauties, 
gleaming through a smooth coat of pink jelly; 
the lotus seeds looked like boiled chestnuts 
stewed in sugar, and tasted as chestnuts might 
taste under such insipid circumstances. As for 
the ‘‘fowl,’’ “‘undercut’’ and ‘‘tame duck,” they 
were disguised beyond recognition. 

The viands, take them for all in all, were not 
suited to our palates. In our hungriest moments 
we shall never think longingly of our Chinese 
dinner. 

After the feast we were invited into the opium 
smoking-room—not to smoke, but to look on. 
Evidently it was the pet room of the mandarin’s 
friends. It was luxurious in hangings, low 
couches, tables and smoking utensils. 

Jugglers were brought in to entertain us when 
we returned to the dining-room. They produced 
immense bowls of water as if from vacant air; 
flowers grew up and blossomed before our bewil- 
dered eyes, and there were marvellous acrobatic 
feats by very small boys. Poor little creatures! 
They worked desperately hard and made painful 
contortions. 

Soon a wizard-looking Chinaman informed us 


For plates, we | 
had small, deep saucers each standing on a sort 


| wooden toothpicks. Taking it for granted that | 

we doubted his statement, he proceeded to’ con- 
| vince us. He winked vigorously, and toothpicks | 
| seemed to stick out from the corners of his eyes. 
| He pushed them back again with his thumb, 
sneezed one partly 
out of his nose, and 
then sniffed it back 
again. 

This was a mere | 
preliminary. Present- 
ly he sneezed at fre- 
quent intervals, and | 
each sneeze sent from 
his nostrils, first from 
one side, then from the 
other, the half length 
of a toothpick. Draw- 
ing it out with his| 
long-nailed fingers, he | 
would exhibit it tri- | 
umphantly. In this | 
deliberate manner he | 
sneezed and pulled 
out ten or twelve 
toothpicks from each | 
nostril ! | 

Pitiable Dorothy! | 
She had gone through | 
the dinner with forti- | 
tude, but the tooth- | 
picks were too much! She said that never, never 
could she use a wooden toothpick again. 

The juggling was followed by a grand display 
of fireworks in the courtyard, and in this blaze of 
glory we departed. On reaching our house in 
the settlement, we sat down with relish to a ban- 
quet of cold roast beef and bread and butter. 

ALETHE LOWBER CRAIG. 
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For the Companion. 
THE SOWER. 


Thy dreams of noble doing are but seeds, 

And all about thee lie the waiting fields ; 

Sow thou in faith and love—the season yields 
The perfect flower that crowns unselfish deeds! 


ANTONY E. ANDERSON. 
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IMPORTANCE OF ONE LIFE. 


When Americans look at the European political 
| drama they perceive in the foreground, as it were, 
| a confused and changing scene. It is essentially | 
| the same as it was last year, or ten years ago, or | 
twenty vears ago. Statesmen fall or rise; parties 
follow one another in power; scandals crop up 
and pass from memory; royalties are born, 
married or buried; new questions continually 
arise from the pressure of democratic aspirations 
| against old institutions. One feature only re- 
| mains unchanged. . 

Behind the shifting circumstances of the fore- 
ground stand great armies growing ever greater, 
more costly, more destructively equipped, more 
highly trained for war. That has been the main 
fact of European life for more than twenty years. 

All this time the peoples of Europe have 
earnestly desired peace. Men best acquainted 
with France say that even the French do not 
wish for war. All the principal statesmen of 
Europe pride themselves on preserving the peace. 
Why, then, do they not agree to abolish or reduce 
the armies ? 

The reply of European writers on international 
politics is that the nations are doomed to a general 
war, though they hate the prospect. ‘They say it 
is almost certain to break out soon after the death 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria- 
Hungary. The outbreak of this war, they 
believe, will take place in such circumstances as 
must involve Russia and Germany and the allies 
of both—probably all Europe. Hence the nations 
are compelled to prepare all their strength. 

Francis Joseph is nearly sixty-three, and not 
in vigorous health. His heir lacks the personal 
and statesmanlike traits necessary to keep the 
many and hostile races that constitute the Empire 
of Austria-Hungary from flying at each other’s 
throats. 

They have been kept together, though inces- 
santly in dispute, by nothing but their common 
loyalty to Francis Joseph. When he disappears, 
then disputes will probably bring on civil war 
and break up the empire. Such are the fears of 
European statesmen. 

But why should the break-up of Austria- | 
Hungary involve Germany and Russia, and | 
through them their allies? Why should not the | 
many disputing races in Austria-Hungary sepa- | 











Because these races are not territorially separated, 
as they are by language, creed and sympathies. 
They are mixed up together. 

Here is a majority of one race, there a majority 
of another. In each province or district the race 
majority is eager to domineer over the race 
minority. 

The Bohemians or Czechs of Austria, for 
instance, seek a larger degree of Home Rule. 
This has been denied to them by the influence of | 
Germans and Hungarians in the Imperial Parlia- | 
ment on the ground that the Czechs wish to, 
domineer over the Germans and other minorities | 
among them. Similarly the people of Croatia- 
Slavonia in Hungary are denied the autonomy 
they demand. Several other local majorities 





wish power to rule in their provinces. And all | 


and-tumble fight when Francis Joseph dies. 
In such a war the Germans of Austria will 
look to Germany for aid, and the Slavs of both 


| Hungary and Austria will look to Russia. Neither 


power can afford to let the sympathizers with the 
other triumph. So both will engage and draw 
their allies in. 

All this dreadful prospect arises, not exactly from 


| Imperialism, but from lack of political education 


in the various races of Austria-Hungary. If 
they could but agree to disagree, they might go 
on together indefinitely; but such agreement is 
almost beyond human nature where differing 
races and creeds are mingled, and each instinc- 


| tively is striving to rule and perpetuate its ways 


and ideas on particular territory. 

Even in our country, where Americans are an 
overpowering majority, local troubles, sometimes 
fierce, arise from the presence of different races 
in one place or district. Though these troubles 
do not threaten our future, they do enable us to 
understand how immense is our blessing in being 
practically a homogeneous or similar people, and 
they do incite us to spare no humane means that 
may be employed to Americanize every soul in 
our population. 
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For the Companion. 
INSCRIPTION FOR A FAMILIAR VOLUME. 


Return, and look upon the face 
Whose tender lips and kindling eye, 

Whose lines of sweetly noble grace 
Were so transfigured from on high. 


He died, but has not  pageed, away 
For, like the sea-tides’ ebb an flow, 

Still pulses through his verse y 
The living heart of Longfellow. 


WALTER STORRS BIGELOW. 





THE NEW CABINET. 


In several respects, Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet 
nominations are of novel and particular interest. 
The President took an unusual step when he 
announced publicly the names of all his Cabinet 
officers. No other President elect has done so, 
though it has not been unusual for the offer of 
one or more positions, and the acceptance of 
them, to be made public, before inauguration. 

A still more interesting action of Mr. Cleveland 
in his selection of a Cabinet, was in his choosing, 
as his Secretary of State,—the “‘head of the 


Cabinet,”’ as the office has been called,—a former | 


Republican. Judge Gresham had not only been 
in previous years a candidate for the Republican 


nomination to the presidency, but was also a | 


member of President Arthur’s Republican Cabi- 
net. It was only in last year’s presidential cam- 
paign that he announced his purpose of supporting 
and voting for the Democratic nominees. 

There are few precedents in our history for 
such a choice. President Monroe appointed, as 


Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams, who | 


belonged nominally to an opposing party. But 
party lines had so thoroughly broken down in Mr. 
Monroe’s election that he was chosen President 
almost without opposition. Then, too, Adams 


was a diplomatist of such distinction that on his | 


personal merits he was regarded generally as the 
man for the office. . 

A nearer parallel was President Lincoln’s 
appointment of Mr. Stanton as Secretary of War. 
Mr. Stanton had up to that time been a Democrat, 
and had been a member of President Buchanan's 
Democratic Cabinet. The purpose of Mr. Lincoln 
in making the appointment was not only to secure 
a capable man for the strain of War Department 
duties, but also to unite in support of his admin- 
istration the ‘‘War Democrats.’ Politically, it 
may be supposed that Mr. Cleveland has meant 
to recognize the new element in the Democratic 


party. 


further than his predecessor in selecting Cabinet 
officers for what may be called semi-personal 
reasons. Mr. Harrison and Mr. Cleveland each 
gave a position to his former law partner. Mr. 
Cleveland has made his private secretary of his 
first administration Secretary of War in his 
second. 

Geographically the Cabinet represents every 
section of the country except the Pacific coast. 
One member comes from New England, two from 
New York, three from the South, and two from 
the West. 
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ESKIMO LEADERS. 


The leader of an Eskimo dog team, says Mr. 
| Alfred Schanz, who has recently returned from 
|an exploring expedition in Alaska, is a dog of 
much consequence, and acutely aware of his 
abilities and the privileges which should accom. 
pany them. He is the superior of his comrades, 
and he knows it. He exacts from them submission 
and deference, and feels that even his master 
owes him a certain respect. 

This claim the master usually acknowledges to 
the extent that while the other dogs are whipped 
for laziness or misconduct, their leader, even 
when in fault, is spared the disgrace of physical 
punishment. 

It has become a recognized tradition among 
drivers that leaders shall not be whipped, but they 
have no difficulty in finding suitable penalties for 
a delinquent without doing so. The most effective 
is to reduce the offender temporarily to the ranks, 
and a leading dog taken from his honorable_posi- 
tion is as miserable and abject an animal as can be 
imagined, nor will he ever become contented until 
restored to his leadership. 

Among his mates the leader wears a surly and 
exclusive air. He goes to sleep curled up apart 
by himself, and growls if approached. No inferior 
dog dares dispute with him any choice bit of food 
or sheltered nook to which he may lay claim. His 
master often feeds him separately, and encourages 
his vanity for the purpose of inducing him to 
make greater efforts to maintain his distinctive 
excellence. He is thought to work harder and 
develop greater intelligence when thus favored. 

But a good Eskimo leader is really a wonder, 
and fully earns his little indulgences. He is guided 
in his work neither by line nor whip, but by the 
voice and motions of the hands. He understands 
with marvellous clearness and quickness what is 
required of him, and executes his orders with 
super-canine intelligence. 

In suddenly halting a rapidly moving team, for 
| instance, he knows perfectly well that if he 





| stopped in his tracks at the word of command he 
| would be run over by the other dogs and the 
| sledge, while if he slewed abruptly to one side 
there would be a snarl. He therefore makes a 
curve to right or left, and halts with his face to the 
rear. 

The other dogs swing around after him in turn, 
and the sledge is stopped swiftly and safely, 
| but heading in the opposite direction to that in 
which it had been moving, while the clever leader 
turns his bright eyes upon his master, and waits 
alertly for the next order to be given. 

The endurance and fidelity of the best Eskimo 
dogs are as great as their intelligence. One of 
Mr. Schanz’s leaders, crippled by short rations and 
overwork, was reluctantly abandoned by the party 
after refusing to submit to the indignity of being 
carried upon the sled which he felt it his place to 
draw. 
| On leaving him behind they flung him, as a 
| chance for his life, the last piece of fish among 
| them, which they could ill spare themselves. 

Three days later, while they were in camp at an 
Eskimo village, this gallant dog, emaciated, stag- 
| gering and with bleeding feet rejoined his com- 
| pany, having followed its trail in this pitiable 

condition for eighty-five miles, of which forty-five 
| consisted in crossing the frozen surface of a lake 
|in a poorga—a kind of winter tempest of wind, 
sleet and snow more violent and dangerous than a 
| blizzard. 
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| RICH TO-DAY, POOR TO-MORROW. 


It has often been supposed that precedent | 


allotted the Department of State to the President’s | 


chief rival for his own party’s nomination. That 
practice, however, really dates only from the 
time of President Lincoln, and has not been 
followed regularly since that time. 

Nowadays the Secretary of the Treasury is in 
some ways the most important Cabinet officer. 
The basis of choice for this office has been curi- 
ously variable. Asa rule, however, public men 
have been chosen who have in Congress or else- 
where made a special study of finance. Mr. 
Carlisle, whom President Cleveland has selected 


for this office, has had such an experience in) 


Congress. 


Of late years, there has been some tendency to 


choose for the Treasury educated bankers who 
have had some influence in politics. It is in- 
teresting to observe, however, that of all our 


rate peaceably if they cannot go on together? | Treasury secretaries, the two who have gained | 


permanent reputation throughout the world— 


Alexander Hamilton and John Sherman—had | 


never made a livelihood by financial management 
of private business. Secretary Chase, who con- 
ducted the finances of the Civil War, had long 


been in public life, and was called from the Senate | 


to the Treasury Department. 

Taking Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet nominations as 
a whole, it is noticeable that not quite one-half of 
the names are those of men who have previously 
gained national distinction. Only two of the eight 
have ever been in Congress. Only three of Mr. 
Harrison’s original Cabinet had served previously 
in Congress. It is not easy to persuade men to 


abandon a secure seat in the Senate or the House | 


of Representatives for a Cabinet position. 
Mr. Cleveland seems-to have gone slightly 


When the last census was taken in a thriving 
| Western town, the men employed agreed to ask a 
| question or two not given in the official formula. 
| By this means they discovered that of the four 
thousand men actively employed in the town, not 
| two hundred followed the profession or trade of 
their fathers, and not even that number pursued 
| the same occupation with which they had set out 
| in life. 
| The incessant and rapid change of employment 
and of social position among Americans is a 
| remarkable feature of our national life in the eyes 
of Europeans, among whom it is common to find 
| members of a family remain in precisely the same 
station and follow the same calling for many 
| generations. 
In a list of the millionaires in our larger cities, 
| made a few months ago, it appears that not one- 
| twentieth of the number inherited their wealth. 
| The most of them began life as poor boys of the 
| laboring class. 
On the other hand, the sudden loss of property 
| and of social position is as frequent an occurrence 
among us as rapid success in accumulating wealth. 

The proprietor of an enormous retail shop said 
| lately, “A large number of the women and girls 
| employed here began life in comfortable homes, 
with the expectation of permanent ease and pros- 
perity. The death of a father or a husband, fluctu- 
ation of stocks or some other business loss left 
their families penniless.” 

At the opening last autumn of the Drexel Insti- 
tute—a great industrial school in Philadelphia— 
{many of the young women who presented them- 
selves as pupils were the daughters of wealthy 
| parents. Their purpose was to qualify themselves 
| to be housekeepers, librarians, designers, cooks, 
dressmakers, thus frankly avowing their wish ‘to 
| provide themselves with a trade, in case they 
| should hereafter unfortunately be left penniless.” 
American boys and girls should keep in mind 
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the fact that they are all climbers upon a ladder on “ You—don’t—know—M.—Durand!” said the 
which it is just as probable they will go down as | visitor, astonished. 
mount higher. | 


That is the wise climber who, while he strives to | 
rise, makes ready for a fall. 


+ 
+? 


RE-MARRIAGE HALL. 


An interesting book printed in Bombay two | 
years ago is called “The Story of a Widow Re- 
marriage.” The author had married a lady who | 
was already a widow, and as this act was committed 
in defiance of all the proprieties of high-caste 
Hinduism, he had, of course, to suffer for it. The 
poor girl whom he married had lost her husband 
years before, when he was a boy and she a mere 
child. Now she was an “unlucky woman,” des- 
tined to spend all her life in mourning, to wear 
black and keep away from any festivity lest she 
should mar it by her presence. 

“What happiness in the world have I?” said she, 
when the author of the book, at their first meeting, 
condoled with her on her fate. “Nothing but death 
can relieve me of my woes.” 

Moved by the sufferings of the unhappy girl, as 
well as by her youth and beauty, Madhowdas fell 
genuinely in love with her and she with him, and | 
they decided to brave persecution and be married. 
Her chief thought was that her mother would be 
broken-hearted at her taking such a step, and 
would of course never see her again. 

With the utmost secrecy they made their prepa- | 
rations, knowing well that if their purpose were 
rumored abroad the bride might be kidnapped, 
as another daring widow had previously been. 
Only a few sympathizers were invited to the | 
ceremony. 

The next morning the Bombay papers contained 
an account of the “widow re-marriage,” and the 
city was convulsed with excitement. The mother’s 
alarm at the disappearance of her daughter was 
only partially allayed when she found a little note 
stating the reason, and concluding with the words: 

“My dear mother, it is not at all likely that we 
shall meet again hereafter. You may therefore 
take me for dead. But I shall be very happy if I 
ever hear from the lips of any one that you are 
doing well.” 

A meeting of wealthy relations and influential 
members of the caste was at once called. Every- 
thing was done to damage the credit and ruin the 
business of Madhowdas, and finally he and his 
wife were solemnly excommunicated. 

Gradually Madhowdas established himself and 
his business, drew about him a circle of the more 
advanced spirits, and snapped his fingers at his 
enemies. 

Indeed, his house became an asylum for other 
couples situated as he and his wife had been. 
Meetings of English and native speakers were 
held there, and a number of marriages were cele- 
brated beneath its roof. 

The house, as if to confirm its mission, goes by 
the name of ‘‘Widow Re-marriage Hall.” 











ae eee 
A RENEWED DANGER. 


Last year people and press, irrespective of 
party or locality, united in an earnest attack upon 
the Louisiana Lottery as a source of danger to 
public morality and of political corruption wher- 
ever it came in contact with state or city affairs. 
It was announced that the Lottery Company had | 
bowed before the storm of public opinion, and | 
would not ask a renewal of its charter. A great | 
moral victory seemed to have been gained. 

But now it appears that the company has only 
retired to renew the fight from a distance. It has 
bought an island in the Bay of Honduras, and 
may almost be said to have bought the Honduras | 
government also—so extensive are the concessions | 
given it in return for a million dollars in gold and | 
a large percentage on all tickets sold. 

One might at first thought rejoice in the removal | 
from our shores of this great evil, whose annual | 
profits of many millions of dollars have been | 
drawn, dollar by dollar, from almost every village 
and city in the United States; but it is certain that 
its intention is still to subsist on this country. 

International postal laws will permit it to deluge 
our mails with sealed circulars. Even now, despite 
the law, lottery advertisements thinly disguised 
may be found in half the theatre programmes all 
over the country. A law making the sending or 
receiving of lottery tickets—whether by mail, 
express or otherwise—a penal offence has been 
proposed, and might meet the danger. That some 
stricter legislation than now exists is needed is 
beyond question. 

To learn what ruin follows in the track of a great 
lottery read the accounts of the Panama Canal 
scandal in France; note that the Hawaiian revolu- 
tion followed close after a lottery bill had been 
adopted, and mark the poverty and degradation 
of the Italian lower classes which yet spend ten 
million dollars yearly in the national lottery. 





- ileal easiest 
NOT KNOWN THERE. 
Responsible ministerial government, under 


which the members of the ministry or cabinet hold 
office only so long as they are able to obtain a 
majority of the popular house of the legislature, 
has sometimes been recommended for adoption in 
this country, but has never been seriously con- 
sidered here. No doubt the example of other 


The functionary dropped into a chair. “Good- 


ness!” he gasped. “I believe it’s the new min- | AGENTS 


ister!” 


And so it was. The changes had been too rapid WANTED 


for him to keep up with them. 


AN INDIAN IN CONGRESS. 


There is a good deal in common between the | 


natures of schoolboys and congressmen. Both 
demand a certain amount of amusement, and are 
perhaps the more mischievous if they do not get 
it. Recently the congressmen had an opportunity 


| to derive a good deal of innocent amusement from 
the visit of an Indian chief to the halls of legisla- | 


| Great Father. 
| entered the anterooms of the House of Represen- 





republican countries where this system prevails, 
and where governments are often of extremely 
short duration, has a certain influence in deterring 
our people from adopting the plan, though the real 
reason lies deeper. 

The uncertainty of ministerial life has often 
been ridiculed in France, where occasionally a 
government fails to endure a fortnight. 

Not long ago, a Paris paper says, the functionary 
in charge of the antechamber of one of the min- 
isters was called to the door by a visitor. 

“TI have an introduction to M. Durand,” said the 
visitor; “may I see him?” 


tion. 


It seems that the chief of the Palouses, a tribe 
of the Pacific coast, Wolf by name, had come to 
visit the capital of the Pale Faces and see the 
In the course of his wanderings, he 


a session. 


tatives, just prior to the time for openin 
feathers, 


He was attired in full war paint anc 


| blanket, and other details of the Indian costume. 


A messenger of the House who encountered him 
at once put himself at his service, and conducting 
him to the hall of the House, seated him in the 
Speaker’s chair. 

Such members of the House as had already 
arrived began to applaud the Indian, and Wolf 
took these demonstrations as a great honor. See- 


| ing the Speaker’s mallet lying on his desk, Wolf 
| supposed it to be a pipe of 


eace, and asked for 
tobacco to fillit. His astonishment at finding the 
“pipe” solid was amusing; but he seemed to under- 
stand when told that the chief of the House needed 
it to keep his unruly braves in order. 

“Heap knock ’em in the head!” said Wolf, 
swinging the mallet et 

The members, arriving, entered into the spirit of 
the joke. The hour for the opening approaching, 
the Indian was asked to descend from the Speaker's 
chair, and was conducted to the seat of one of the 
New York City representatives who had not yet 
arrived. 

Here he was taken by a group of Western mem- 
bers, just coming in, for a member of the Tammany 
Society in full Indian costume; and they crowded 
around, shaking his hand. Wolf enjoyed the 
demonstration and so did the congressmen. 

Finally, as the House was called to order, Wolf 
was conducted to a good seat in the gallery, and 
witnessed the “council fire” of the Pale Faces. 
He returned to the Pacific coast convinced that he 
and his tribe were held in great honor at Wash- 


ington. 
STRANGE SOUNDS AND VOICES. 


It is a matter of common observation that the 
loudest sounds are not always made by the largest 
animals. The roar of the lion exceeds in sonorous- 
ness the cry of the elephant. Any one who had 





| only heard, without seeing, a bullfrog might well 
| suppose that its fearful voice, breaking the silence 


of the night, must certainly come from the throat 
of an animal of formidable dimensions. 


But perhaps the most remarkable case of vocal 
power in an animal is that related by a recent 
traveller in the highlands of Borneo. He was 
informed by natives that they had heard a tiger 
roaring in the neighborhood. Such news is always 
startling to a stranger in the jungles of the East, 
and hardly less so to the natives. 

An investigation was accordingly set on foot, 
which resulted in the discovery that the alarming 
roars had been emitted by a toad! This toad of 
Borneo, however, was by no means an ordinary 
member of the family. It measured no less than 
fourteen and one-half inches round the body. 

That the natives should not have recognized the 
true source of the sound shows that the existence 
of such toads was either unknown to them, or that, 








at any rate, they had never discovered the remark- | 


able vocal capabilities of the animals. 
This recalls a story in Mr. Bates’s account of his 
travels along the Amazon. Among the many 


| sounds heard in the dense Brazilian forests was a 


kind of loud metallic clanking, that sometimes 
rang through the trees, and the origin of which 
Mr. Bates was unable to discover. Whenever it 
was heard the natives cowered with fear, ascribing 
it to a supernatural origin. 

Possibly the noise was so loud that they missed 
the discovery of its source by searching only for 


| something of corresponding physical dimensions. 





DON’T WAKE HIM. 


Potemkin, the confidential adviser of Catherine 
the Great, was an idle and inattentive student 
when at the University of Moscow. He was the 
son of a poor noble. An unexpected event changed 
the idle student into a man of thought and action. 
He lost an eye, and after the accident became 
dangerously ill. After this he devoted himself to 
study and to the affairs of the nation. 

He had the virtue of never cherishing revenge. 


“Do you remember how you expelled me from the 
university?” he asked in the most affectionate 


| 





manner, on meeting a professor who had particu- | 


larly insisted on his exclusion. 


“You deserved it at that time, your Excellency,” | 


replied the professor. 
“So 


id, so I did,” agreed Potemkin, heartily, 


and the professor enjoyed the favor and friend- 
ship of his former troublesome pupil during his 
lifetime. 

He had a quick wit and a lively and original turn 
of mind. During an oration by Platon, remarkable 
for its depth and strength of thought, the preacher, 
to the astonishment of the listeners, descended 
from the steps leading to the altar, and approaching 
the tomb of Peter the Great, exclaimed: 

“Awake, O thou great monarch and father of 
our country! Rise, and behold thy beloved 
people!” 

Potemkin, amidst the tears of the crowd, drew 
a smile from those about him by saying quietly, 
“How foolish to wake him! If he should get up, 
we should all be in for it!” 


CHERISHED COCKADE. 


A memorable instance of presence of mind was 
the adventure of a certain Desaugiers at the time 


of a popular uprising in Paris, when the people | 
The hero of the | 


took possession of the Tuileries. 


| incident sagely acted upon the theory that a poor 
| excuse is better than none, and sometimes better 


than a better one would be. 


He was an inquisitive person, and regardless of 
danger he hastened to the Tuileries at midnight to 
see what was going on. Atthe gate he was stopped 
by two revolutionists of ominous appearance. 
“Why do you not wear a cockade, citizen?) Where 


| is your cockade?” they asked. 


“Monsieur who, did you say?” asked the door- | 
| around, looked at it on all sides, and then said in 
| a tone of mild surprise: 


keeper. 
“Why, M. Durand.” 


| 


“Don’t know him!” | 


A mob gathered about him and demanded 
fiercely, “Citizen, where is your cockade?” 
Desaugiers took off his hat, turned it around and 


“Citizens, it is strange, very strange! I must 


have left it on my nightcap.” 
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Cleanse the teeth and sweeten the breath by using | 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Ade. 








to sell our NEW INVENTION, 
j ROASTER 

Coiumbia AND BAKER. 

Cheaper and sells easier than any other. 


Our Agents all make money. Only one in a county. 
Write how. STAR BAKER CoO., Bellville, O. 


Short Talks on Life Insurance. 
TALK 24. 


When the Business Man 


enters upon a contract involving from 
$5,000 to $20,000 he takes time to con- 
vince his judgment of its wisdom. 
Why not make an investigation of 
the science of Life Insurance, which 
is the most important of all contracts, 
instead of accepting the statement of 








any one agent who may be interested ? 
34,000 Members. OW e 
$105,000,000 Insurance in Force. * 


’ ,000 Cash Surplus. 

$7,000,000 Paid in Death Losses. | 

t@ Splendid Openings for First Class Agents. | 
Send for Circular. 

MASS. BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass. | 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 





HE name of Towle has become a 
familiar one to all the regular 


‘readers of THE Companion during the 


| last two years, as the name of the silver- 


| 


Early Spring Dress Goods, 


We call especial attention to eight 
remarkable values, in lines of Goods 
made specially for our Trade. 


Four lines wool Cheviot, 50-in. wide, $1.00 per yard. 
Two lines Scotch woo! Tweed, 50-in. wide, $1.25 “ 
Two lines Plain and Fancy Covert Cloth, 

52-in. wide, $1.50 per yard. 


Samples sent on request. All orders 
promptly and satisfactorily filled. 


James MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





Jingle Bells. 


Hark! you hear the music of 
quick-coming sleigh-riders, 

Here they are; parted lips, 
a vision of lovely white teeth, 
and away they go over the 
glistening snow. 

You watch them intently; 
something has powerfully at. 
tracted you, and you wonder 
what it is. 

Why, it was the lovely white 
teeth seen through the parted 


‘ RuBifoam 


ForTHe TEETH 
may give you the 
same _ attractive- 
ness. It is a de- 
lightful liquidden- 
tifrice, pure, perfect, delightfuliy 





| fragrant —a toilet luxury. 


ag cents. All Druggists, 
Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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| We have Screened this and 


smiths who have advertised so largely 
their special patterns 
among others the famous design 


“Old_ English.” 


Whenever the above trade mark is 
found stamped on the reverse of any 


of silverware, 





piece of solid silver it is a guarantee 
that it is fully up to the English standard 


and is 
925 
1000 


Housekeepers should always examine 
their Fewelers assortment of The Towle 
Silverware before purchasing. 


Towle 


Newburyport, Mass. 


BURROWES'’ 


WIRE SCREENS 





fine. 


Manufacturing 
Company, 


Chicago, Il. 
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Residence of Thomas A. Edison, Inventor. 


30,000 other 
good houses in 42 States. 


| Our Screen Factories are the Largest in the World. 


Burrowes’ Improved Wire Window and 
Door Screens are made of 32 kinds and colors of 
woods (beautifully finished), specially fine black enam- 
eled wire netting and handsome hardware. Nine-tenths 
of our work is making Screens to order for new houses. 
References from any locality. We sell directly to owners 
of houses at lowest wholesale prices. We pay railroad 
freight. If you want to buy Screens, and will write us 
number needed and mention this paper, we will sen 

ou our catalogue, samples, prices and directions. We 


| have offices and salesmen to show samples in New York, 


Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, and other large cities. 


E. T. BURROWES & CO., Portland, Maine. 
A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT fo mnede witht Sur 


ackage of 60 splendid Silk “and Satin pieces, assorte 
bright colors, 25c.; 5 packs, $1.00. Silk Plush and Vel- 
vet, 40 large pieces, assorted colors, 50c. . Silk, 
40c. per ounce. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N. J. 
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Book Case Free. 


With every set of Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia, whether purchased 
complete at $7.00, or bought in 
accordance with above offer, we 

ive FREE the Oak Library Book 
se described on page of our 
October Premium List. The Books 
and Book Case will be shipped to- 
yz by express, paid by receiver. 

‘otal weight 30 pounds, 

Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


A Liberal Education. 
A Liberal Offer. 


Here they both are in the 12,500 pages of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia. 
Every page is a college professor; every volume a year’s tuition. A 
home thus enriched becomes a University. 

This Encyclopedia is a reprint of the revised Edinburgh Edition, 
and contains the complete American Notes. 
each volume 714 x5 inches in size. Embossed as shown. 

Recently we made a limited offer of this valuable Encyclopedia. 
The demand was so great we were obliged to print a new edition. 

We want every one to see these books. 
therefore make this offer: 


For 60 CENTS we will send post-paid one volume of Cham- 
pe bers’s Bneorclopesdia. Then when fully satisfied $6.40 can 
mitted 


Cloth bound, gilt titles ; 


Seeing is believing. We 


t to us for the remaining eleven volumes. 





Mass. 


Boston, 
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wishes to travel beyond hearing of the muezzin’s 
call to prayer. Eastern women do not care for 
privacy, and all of one household gather there 
with the children. In patriarchal fashion, several 





For the Companion. 


HOUSEKEEPING IN TURKEY. 
By Mrs. Lew Wallace. 


The people of Turkey comprise so many races 
quite unlike each other that housekeeping is 
unequal and varied according to means and 
nationality. But all is there—the splendor of the 
Padisha, the squalor of the hamal whose hut has 
only earth for rest and rafters open to the sky for 
shelter. 

The houses of the well-to-do are built on the 
same general plan—spacious, rambling, with 
much waste room. A middle hall divides the 





haramlik, or apartments for women, from the 
salamlik, or rooms for men. The former is the 
larger and better arranged portion. 

In some old buildings is still to be seen carved 
woodwork of arabesque patterns on ceiling and 
side walls, which has now passed out of fashion, 
possibly because it affords secure harbors for 
vermin. 

The wooden floors are overlaid with rugs, and 
the furnishing is scant and meagre to Western 
eyes. Multiplied windows are prettily hung with 
gauzy curtains that hide dreary iron lattices 
through which eyes, outside or in, must not peer 
too curiously. 

A wide, low divan, made gay with Broussa silk 
or French chintz, runs round every room against 
the wall; and as bedsteads are unknown, it is 
spread with mattresses and quilts at night, 
making a comfortable bed. All bedding is rolled 


generations abide under one roof. 

Except in early youth the sexes do not mingle; 
and one man only enters the “abode of felicity.’ 
To please him is the study and pleasure of the 
inmates of the harem; and if there is truth in 
appearance, peace and content reign there 
supreme. 

When slippers before the door proclaim a 
visitor within, even the master of the house may 
not enter his wife’s room. 

It is the law or custom, rigid and binding as 
any law, that men must work and women must 
not. The slave girl seems to do little but 
embroider and hold herself ready for the trifling 
service of her mistress. Abundant space, sun- 


harem. 

The bath is a suite of three rooms. 
one is made of stone or marble, lighted from 
above, and very warm with 
furnace heat. 
water at pleasure are turned 
into reservoirs, where rub- 
bing and soaking are pro- 
longed indefinitely. 

The second apartment con- 
tains lounges and sofas for 
rest in the fatigues of the 
bath. 

In the third or outer cham- 
ber are soft couches and 





and sherbet may be served, 
and much time is spent. 

Even the poorest houses 
have some sort of bath-room, 
where the women of the 
household gossip and smoke 
away their mornings, undis- 
turbed by letter-writing or 
newspapers, secure from the 
world’s turmoils, as though 
grief and care were far dwell- 
ers in remote regions beyond 
the seas. 

The house itself is of minor 
importance in the land of the 
fig-tree, where nine months of the year one may 
live in rose-gardens or sun-bright kiosks made 
of lattices and trailing vines. And as in all hot 
countries building is for the summer, and winter 
is ignored, the houses are poorly heated, and 
when fountains are rimmed with ice, and racking 
winds blow, it is vain to attempt to keep warm 
over a handful of coals or by huddling in a fur 
blanket. 

When cold days come, in rooms where there is 
much luxury there is little comfort; and in 
palaces with lofty ceilings and mosaic floors one 
sighs and shivers, remembering warm old base- 
burners and open grates glowing with anthracite. 

A large mangal or brazier of burnished metai— 
often an elegant ornament—is in general use as 
a heater. Partly filled with wood ashes and 
burning charcoal, it still is a scant contrivance in 
a frosty day. 


For supplying the table there is a monthly | 
allowance made to a steward, who goes to market, | 
attends to details and usually is honest ie 





capable. 


Sioux, who if they heard of the trespass would 
probably seize on it as a pretext for attacking the 
cow-boys and stealing the horses. 

Not only so, but the trespass which Roseman 


The kitchen is a roomy building detached from | proposed was contrary to orders from the officer 


shine and lolling ease are the requirements of the | 


The first 


Hot and cold | 


downy wraps, where there is | 
long repose; where preserves | 


the mansion, and is of stone, including the floors. | in command at Fetterman. 
A range, heated by charcoal, has grates on the| Notwithstanding all this the cow-boys, eager to 
top, where roasts are laid and boiling and stewing | get good grazing for their horses, drove them 
go on. across about ten o’clock in the evening for four 
There are few utensils compared with ours, but | nights in succession, and brought them back to 
plenty of hand-work instead of patent machines; | the south side before day broke. This accustomed 
copper and brass platters and boilers are shining the herd to the knowledge that good grazing lay 
bright, and cleanliness without order prevails. | across the river, and it became more and more 
Nothing is wasted. If the cook is a female, | difficult to keep them on the Fort side. 
supplies are passed through a revolving door by | On the fifth day an orderly came from the fort 
the purveyor, so that her face, usually old and | to warn the cow-boys that Low Dog's band of 
ugly, often jet black, may not be seen by mortal | Ogallalas were camped not far away up the river. 
man. | As they were on their reserve and making no 
Do not attempt housekeeping unless you have | hostile demonstrations, the commandant could 
the gift of tongues. Your cook may come from | not drive them away, but he advised the cow-boys 
|any country between the White Nile and the | to keep a sharp lookout for their stock. 
Danube. Your maid may be Armenian, Bul-| That night the horses were kept on the south 
garian, Maltese; your porter from Herzegovina; | side of the river, and as an extra precaution the 
and the various dealers of curious things, native | four herders stayed with them till daybreak. 
Turks or peddlers, from regions beyond the| Then the cow-boys slept by turns. In the 
Caucasus. How are you to treat with them | evening, as nothing had been seen or heard of the 
except in pantomime ? Indians, the regular day-herders went to bed and 
It is amazing to see the quickness with which | left Charley and Ike in charge as usual. 
they catch, without a word spoken, your} From the very beginning of this shift the 
meaning, especially when you are paying four horses were restless, because they were hungry 
times the actual worth of the article offered for | and could not find sufficient grass in the neighbor- 
sale. Poultry and vegetables are cheap, fruit | hood of the corral, where they were required to 
abundant, strawberries delicious—ah, those straw- | stay. 
berries! I taste them yet. But do not look for; Charley and Ike were compelled to keep 
good butter in Constantinople, nor sigh for Jersey between the herd and the river, and to ride back 
cream. They are not to be had. and forth constantly, as some of the animals were 
Instead of these daily comforts, be satisfied with continually ‘“‘making a break’’ in that direction. 
grapes like those of Eshcol, long, yellow melons| About eleven o'clock a big white gelding, 
equal to our best cantelopes, and nutmegs and a /| usually a leader of the herd, made a dash, ran 
drink made of pomegranate-juice cooled with snow | between the two herders and galloped toward the 
from the mountains overlooking the Marmora. |river. There was a rush in his wake which 
There seems none so poor but he may have a | Roseman and his mate vainly tried to head off. 
servant. Apropos, a story is told by one of our| ‘The horses crowded over a bank six or seven 
missionaries of a traveller to Stamboul among feet high with such recklessness that several of 
the one hundred thousand daily crossing Galata them were severely injured, and the others crossed 











Bridge. It is the place where beggars most do 
congregate, and the stranger dropped a gold 
piece into the hand of a wretched mendicant, 
instead of the small copper coin he intended for 
alms. 

The gentleman soon discovered his mistake, 
and after business hours were ended—begging is 
a genteel profession in the East—he inquired the 
way, and with the help of a native found the 
dreary lodging of the wretched man in tatters. 

A knock at the door brought a servant to open 
it. After a few moments the polite Oriental 
appeared, shorn of his rags, in loose, flowing 
gown and slippers. The blunder was explained, 
the suave pauper accepted the copper piece, 


returned the gold lira and, apparently satisfied, | 


courteously salaamed his visitor away. 

Hotels are usually kept by Greeks. In almost 
any of the large cities you may order an English, 
French or Turkish dinner, and each will be 
excellent in its own way. 

The old names that can never die come to base 
uses here. Demosthenes silently blacks your 


boots; Themistocles stands behind your chair at 


table; and Leonidas holds the narrow pass 
between the kitchen and dining-room. Worse 





up and kept in presses through the day. Square| There isa story told of a diplomat who, after 


cushions are tossed about and piled away in| presentation to the sultan, while gracefully retiring | 


corners ; and on a sofa the hanoum, or wife,—few | from the august presence, backed into a brazier 
Turks have more than one,—sits in the place of | of red-hot coals, and losing his balance and self- 





honor among draperies and soft cushions. 


Small tables of cedar and pearl stand here and | 


there, holding perhaps an ash tray, a few cups or 
a bunch of flowers; but there are no pretty rifles 
to adorn the rooms—no vases, no pictures on the 
walls. These lead to idolatry, and are forbidden 
by the prophet. And though the Mohammedans 
possess curios that would delight an American 
heart,—china, tapestries, armor, etc.,—they are 
kept packed away in boxes and rarely exhibited. 
I never understood the reason why. 

There is no one place for eating, and dinner 
may be served wherever caprice or convenience 
orders it; sometimes overlooking the street or in 
the walled garden. The party sit cross-legged on 
cushions round one of the low tables, to which 
dishes in courses are brought on copper trays. 

First, servants pour water over the ready 
hands, hold basins to catch it, and napkins for 
drying them and for use during the meal. 

Thick soup begins the feast. The lady of 
highest rank dips her spoon in it, and invites the 
next below her to follow. The piéce de résistance 
is pilaf, a mixture of stewed rice and game. 
Bits of meat, cut in the kitchen and boiled with 
vegetables, come on in succession. 

The stranger finds it impossible to reach the 
deft and skilful neatness with which the Oriental 
manages a repast without knife or fork. 

Wine is never seen. Sweets come between the 
courses and after dinner; in fact these, with 
cigarettes, are two luxuries always in order, at 
once food and recreation. 

Nor is there any special place for making a 
toilet. A maid brings a round hand-mirror, and 
holds it while a second one arranges my lady’s 
hair, brushing it well and plaiting it in many 
strands. If a grande toilette is contemplated, she 
pencils brows and eyelids, and thickly lays on 
white and pink ‘face painting’’ before the silken 
robe is unfolded and Cinderella slippers adjusted 
to the small feet. 

The harem is the centre of the world to the 
home-keeping Turk, who never emigrates nor 


possession together, sat down in it. 

The upsetting of mangals is a cause of frequent | 
fires in Stamboul, where buildings are mainly of 
wood, and cheaply constructed. Every one) 


| expects to be burnt out at least once in a lifetime. | 





To return to the harem. In the middle hall, 
before the forbidden door, is a servant ready to 
make coffee for the visitor. 

Turkish coffee is considered the finest in the 
world. The fragrant berry is roasted golden | 
brown, and pounded in a mortar till fine as snuff, 
a powder without grain. A large tablespoonful, 
and several lumps of sugar, with a pint cup full 
of cold water are placed in a brass pot with | 
a long handle. Set on burning charcoal, it is 
allowed to boil to the top three times, removed 
and left to stand a few moments. Then it is 
| poured into tiny cups resting in filigree stands, 
| which at the palace are encrusted with diamonds. 








than this, Euphrosyne, with her bang in little 
tins, brings your brass pitcher of hot water, and 
| Aglaia and Thalia impose their cheap broideries | 
| and counterfeit coins on the unsuspecting tourist. 

Among them sometimes appear pure Attic 
features—faces like those sculptors must see in 
their dreams. 

The young girls go bareheaded, and their 
knotted hair and fillet of shining cord give the 
final suggestion of the models sought for the 
ancient marbles. Such picturesque heads I have 
never seen where there is no Greek blood. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE. - 


In the summer of 1875 the Sioux of the district | 


adjoining Fort Fetterman were known to be in a 
mood even more dangerous than usual. For this 
reason the proprietor of a horse ranch lying 
between Fetterman and Laramie Peak asked 


permission to herd his stock on the military 
} 


reserve near the furt, where he would be within 
reach of assistance in case of attack. 

He was granted the privilege on condition that 
he would keep his horses more than a mile 
distant from the post, and off certain hay lands 
necessary to the subsistence of the small cavalry 
force in garrison at Fetterman. 

There were about three hundred horses in the 
rancher’s herd, and four men in charge, two for 
night and two for day duty. 


miles above the fort, on the southwest bank of the 
North Platte River. The night-herders were two 


cow-boys—Charley Roseman and Ike Dessinger, | 


both men of great courage, experience and activ- 
ity, all of which they were compelled to prove in 
the adventure into which they thrust themselves 


| one moonlit August night. 


As the grass about the camp was short, thin, 
wiry and overcropped by the horses, Roseman 
one night proposed to drive the herd across a 
ford of the Platte and let them graze on the 
opposite side, where grass was good. But the 
opposite side was in the reserve of the Ogallala 


These men made a | 
camp in a small cottonwood grove some two! 


the river. 
| When a herd once gets started on a stampede 

the impulse is not easily checked. They had no 
sooner reached the opposite bank than, forgetting 
hunger in their excitement, they went away up 
river at a tremendous pace. Charley and Ike 
| could only follow, and watch for a chance to cut 
| in ahead of the band at some bend of the river or 
sweep of the hills. 

But the river ran nearly straight for several 
miles. The ‘“‘second bottom” land was wide, and 
| devoid of any ravines that could turn the horses, 
and thus the cow-boys found no chance to “cut 
in.” A straight run of ten or twelve miles was 
made in a short time. Then an abrupt bend of 
the river swept round to the left, and a point of 
| hill came down which turned the herd in that 
direction. 

Now the full moon was several hours high and 
shining brightly. This enabled Charley and Ike 
to keep in view the whole herd and a considerable 
sweep of valley on either hand. The keen eyes 
| of both had been exercised in watching for signs 
of Low Dog’s camp, which had been reported as 
twenty miles above their own, but which they 
| knew might haye been moved since the word 
came about it. 

As the stampeding horses turned the bend, the 








‘herders could see the tops of the trees of a cotton- 


wood grove over the cloud of dust kicked up by 
the runaways, directly in front. Here the herd 
veered to the right, and the leaders began to 
| slow up, bringing the whole herd nearly to a 
|stand. ‘This was the cow-boys’ opportunity. 
| Quick as thought they spurred their ponies into 
the grove, and rode at a breakneck pace to get in 
front of the herd. 

Ina few moments they had passed through and 
emerged from the cluster of trees. As they came 

= they did not need the yelping of dogs to 
| inform them that they had run into the very edge 
| of an Indian village. The tepees scattered along 
| the river bank stood suddenly out in relief 
| against the water beyond. 

It was Low Dog’s camp. The inmates of a 
dozen tepees had already been aroused. A crowd 
of men were running for their horses, picketed 
just back of the lodges. They had evidently been 
alarmed by the tramping and snorts of the 
stampeding horses. 

As the herd came up and circled about their 

own animals, the Indians saw the onslaught was 
by unmounted horses instead of enemies; so in a 
moment they were out and alert for capture. 
Unfortunately for Charley and Ike, the speed of 
their own animals was such, as they came out of 
the timber, that they could not stop in time to 
escape discovery. 

“Indians! Pull up!’’ gasped Charley. 

He was in advance, and turned his pony ina 
sharp circle. Ike did likewise. Just as they 

turned, an Indian gave a shrill whoop and fired 
his gun at them. Other yells and shots followed 
as they dashed among the trees again. 

Luckily they were not hit, and as there was but 
one course open to them, to get away at the 
greatest possible rate of speed, leaving their stock 
| to be corralled by the Indians, they applied spur 

and quirt mercilessly to their tough little stock 
ponies. 

They knew there was a big crowd of Indians 
behind, that they were intensely hostile, and that 
they would give no mercy to white men caught 
trespassing upon their reserve. So Charley and 
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Tke booked back nervously as they scurried out 
into the open valley from the timber. 

“They'll be after us as soon’s they find there 
aint nobody else with the horses!’’ shouted 
Roseman. Ike nodded and plied his whip. 

The Indians made the discovery sooner than 
the boys expected. By the time they had made 
a half-mile from the grove a cloud of objects 
came out of it upon their trail. At first they did 
not know but a part of their own herd had broken 
away from the Indians and started back for the 
range; but as the pursuing animals swept upa 
rise and were outlined dimly against the sky, the 
cow-boys saw that all had riders. 

“Ike,”* shouted Charley, ‘‘we’ve got to make 
the river and get across as quick’s we can. I 
thought we’d have time to get down a leetle 
further, where they couldn’t see us, and then get 
over and give ’em the slip. But we've got to 
make it now, or die a-tryin’. These horses are 
too tired to make the whole run.” 

Again fie nodded. They swept around toward 
the river, and made a desperate spurt for the 
bank. 

The Indians saw this manceuvre, and setzsup a 
screeching which the boys could hear plainly. 
Soon they could see the savages strung out ina 
long line, and riding at an angle to intercept their 
new line of flight. How swiftly the lines of that 
angle approached each other! 

For a few moments it seemed that the fresh 
Indian ponies would reach the bank first; but by 
dint of desperate efforts with quirt and spur and 
voice the cow-boys drove their horses forward 
and fairly hurled them over the bank, a few 
hundred yards in advance. 

They struck the river at a point where the 
channel was narrow, the bank high, and the 
muddy current swift and deep. At the first 


plunge their animals sank out of sight to a depth 
that brought the water up under the riders’ arm- 
pits. 


When the ponies came to the surface Roseman— 


noted for coolness and shrewdness—turned to 
Ike. 

“Jerk your hat quick,” he said, “and hang it 
on your saddle-horn so. Jerk your coat and 
hang it through your rope so.”’ 


The words were accompanied by acts which | 


Ike swiftly imitated. 

“Drop off your horse,”’ jerked out Roseman, 
‘on your back, and swim down-stream with only 
your nose out o’ water. The horses ll go up!”’ 

This was all done within a few seconds after 
the plunge. 
after the fashion of their kind, heads slightly 


up-stream in the endeavor to make straight | 


across, while the two herders were swimming 
silently and swiftly the other way, on their backs, 
with barely their faces above water. 


well under water. Perfectly confident that their 
faces could not be seen among the ripples at more 
than a few yards’ distance, they kept close together 
and spoke only in low tones. 


The Indians fortunately took the precaution of | to read and write, and must be clean in 


approaching the river bank some distance above 
where they had struck it, for they feared that the 
stockmen might make a stand behind it. 
they soon discovered the swimming animals, and 


saw upon the pummels the hats, which they | 


evidently believed to be upon the heads of their 


behind their horses. 


The Indians immediately jumped from their | 


own ponies and opened fire as they ran down the 
bank, yelling like demons. 

Above the uproar the swimmers could hear the 
zip-zip of bullets as they glanced from the water 
and passed over. 

They dared not lift their heads to look, but as 
the firing and yelling stopped after a few minutes 
they surmised that their ponies were killed, and 
thus the hats and floating blouses, which they 
knew could only be dimly seen, had been made 
targets until the Indians thought them to be but 
remnants or floating bodies. 





carcasses of the two unlucky herd ponies were | the day or week, because there is no check over | demands all his yard money, and is therefore 


subsequently discovered, lodged against a sand- 
bar; and the heavy stock-saddles, badly torn by 
bullets, were recovered. 

FRANK WELLES CALKINS. 


* 
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For the Companion. 
LONDON CABS. 


We Londoners are so accustomed to find cabs 
in waiting that we should be well nigh lost 
without them. At any time of the day, and fora 
good part of the night, too, we have, in any 
moderately important thoroughfare, as many as 
we like to choose from; while in less frequented 
places a whistle—one for a four-wheeler, two for 
a hansom—will quickly bring a conveyance. 


We have two sorts of cabs—the four-wheeler | 
for four persons, and the two-wheeled hansom 


for two, the driver of the hansom being perched 
upon a seat behind. The four-wheeler has long 
remained without improvement of any kind, 
while the hansom is always becoming a more 
luxurious vehicle, with its rubber tires and ‘*C’’ 
springs, its soft cushions, inside lamp, and smart 
fittings generally. 

It is not yet comfortably protected from rain, 
however. The present hansom is entered from 
the front, and the passenger’s knees are protected 
by the doors when shut. But in rainy weather 
the glass is let down from the top of the cab, 
rests on the doors and cuts off ail air, while if the 
horse stumbles we run a tolerably good chance of 
putting our heads through the glass. Various 
expedients to relieve this situation have been 


tried, but the right one has not yet been dis- | 


covered. 





If we want to find out all about London cabs, 





Then the two ponies were swimming, | 


The weight | 
of their boots and revolvers made it easy to keep 


But | 


| must, further, not be less than 
owners, who would thus appear to be swimming | twenty-one years of age, nor 


| conduct from his last employer 








which are all licensed from Scotland Yard, the 
headquarters of the Metropolitan police, there 
must we go first to learn about the licenses and 


general police regulations concerning cabs and 
. | 

| cab-drivers. 

Last year there were licensed in London more 


than fifteen thousand drivers, thirty-eight hun- 
dred four-wheeled cabs, and seventy-three hundred 








the takings of the men. The men have to pay 
the master so much a day for the use of the cab, 


and make for themselves what they can over the | 


amount paid. ' 

This “yard money,”’ as it is called, varies from 
ten shillings to eleven shillings in winter to 
eighteen shillings and 
nineteen shillings in the 
season, for hansoms, and 
from eight shillings to 
nine shillings to twelve 
shillings and _ thirteen 
shillings for four-wheel- 
ers. For a very superior 
hansom more is charged 
than for an ordinary cab. 

The season for cabs is 
calculated in a curious | 
manner. Itisputrough- | | 
ly as lasting from the 
Oxford and Cambridge | 
boat race, which is usual- | | 
ly rowed on the Saturday A 
before Good Friday, to 
the Eton and Harrow 
cricket match, which 
takes place about the 
middle of July. 

A London cab-driver 
has to work long hours— 
twelve to sixteen, perhaps—in all weathers, and 
gets over perhaps twenty-five miles a day, his 
fares varying from one shilling and sixpence to 
two shillings each. What can he earn by this? 

Cabby never reckons that he has taken any- 
thing till he has earned his ‘“‘yard money,’ and 
paid for his food and drink for the day, so that 
whatever he takes home shall be clear profit. A 
cabby, steady, careful and sober, can on an 
average make thirty shillings a week, or about 
seven dollars and a quarter in American money, 
taking the good with the bad. This is a fair 
wage; the work is hard, and it must be remem- 
bered that the driver has no risks, for the 
proprietor is responsible for loss and damage. 

Ambitious cabmen desire to own their cab and 
horses. A man perhaps saves a little, buys a 
horse, hires a cab and harness on the _hire- 
purchase system, and starts for himself as what 
is termed in the trade a ‘‘one number man.” 

If he works properly he may be, with decent 
luck, comfortably off. Then perhaps he starts 
another cab, and has aman to drive. Often he is 
not so well off with the two as with the one. He 
cannot, like the proprietor of a large yard, pick his 
driver, and so his driver probably takes advantage 
of this and the ambitious cabby perhaps comes to 
grief. 

On the other hand, he may be either lucky ora 
very good manager, and go on adding to his 
stock until he becomes the owner of a good-sized 
yard which, though by no means so paying as 
may be imagined, is, if well managed and if the 
man understands horseflesh, a good business. 

There is an owner now in London who started 
some time ago with his own cab, a four-wheeler 
and two horses, and who now owns over a 
hundred cabs, mostly hansoms. He is very well 


hansoms—more than eleven thousand cabs for | off, with some good house property. 


fifteen thousand drivers. 
drivers cannot work very regularly. 

There is always an outcry that there are too 
many cabs, and that the number is allowed to 
increase too rapidly; but in 1885 the numbers 
were thirty-eight hundred four-wheelers 
and sixty-eight hundred hansoms, so 
that the increase has not been very great 
of late years. 

A would-be cabman goes to the Public 
Carriage Department at Scotland Yard I 
to fill up his form of application and j 
hand it in. Applicants have to be able | 

' 


dress and person and civil in manner 
and language. It may seem, perhaps, 
that certain cabbies lose some of these 
qualifications when they get to work. 
The would-be cab-driver 


under five feet high. He must 
be strong enough to remove 
the luggage of hirers, and must 
produce testimonials of good 


and from two householders 
who have known him person- 
ally for the last three years. 
The applicant having given 
satisfactory proof of the posses- 
sion of all these qualifications, 
and the official forms having 


been filled in by himself and his references, he | 
receives notice to attend ‘‘at this office any day | 


At any rate the Sioux mounted their animals | at ten o’olock in the forenoon, to be examined as 


and rode rapidly back to their camp. 

Charley and Ike soon reached the other bank 
in safety, though much chilled, and set out for 
their camp at a pace which they did not once 
slacken until it was reached. In three hours 
from that time the four stockmen and a company 


of cavalry were riding up the river in hot pursuit | 
of the Indians, who they knew had hastened back | 


to run off the horses so opportunely thrown into 
their hands. 

On the second day the band was overtaken, 
charged upon and scattered, while nearly the 
whole herd of horses were recaptured. 








| to his knowledge of the different localities in and 


about London to which he may be required to 
drive.” 

He is subjected to a thorough questioning. If 
his examination be satisfactory, he then receives 
his license; if not, he is sent back to come up 
again. Sometimes he has to attend five or six 
times before his answers please. The cost of the 
license is five shillings. 

Cabby, we will say, now has his license, and 
can go to work. We will assume that he has no 


capital, and is going to drive for a master. Now| 
The | London cab-masters do not employ their men by | men who work for him regularly. The capitalist | 


Obviously a good many | 


This large cab-owner started in life as a coster- 


| monger, then took to letting out barrows to 


costers; and having made a bit of money by 
small advances, started in the cab trade and rose 
to his present comfortable position. 
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It may be noted as a curious fact that up to the 


present time no capitalist has made money out of | 
the trade; all the men who have made money | 


having been drivers first themselves. ‘The reason 
is this: The capitalists, or the companies, say, 
*‘We shall have so many cabs, which will bring 
us in so much a day, and we shall make so much 
on our money;’’ but they find that the rates 
which are laid down for the cabbies to pay for 
their cabs are really only nominal, and that 
cabby often brings back less than he should. 
Now the man who has risen expects this and 
reckons on it, and still lets the man drive for him, 
knowing well that in the end he is repaid by the 
extra care taken of his horses and cabs by the 





a 


| black as he is painted. 


always changing his drivers, to the detriment of 
| his stock. There are in London altogether thirty- 
| six hundred cab proprietors, of which number 
about twenty-five hundred are small proprietors— 
‘one’ or “two number men’’—that is, men who 
own one or two cabs. The risks of cab-owners 






are much 
enhanced by the 
variety of pave- 

ments in London. We have 
wood, asphalt, stone blocks and 
macadam. Each of these requires 
a different foothold, and as a con- 
sequence accidents are frequent, 
for in a drive of little over a mile 
one might meet with all these 
pavements, and some of them two 
or three times. 

An important enterprise for the welfare of 
London cabmen is that carried out by the Cab- 
men’s Shelter Fund, a society which provides 
shelters for cabmen in various parts of London. 
There are forty of these shelters at present, which 
are nsed by over three thousand cabmen daily. 

These places, where food as well as shelter is 
obtained, are worked upon a plan specially 
devised to keep them well ordered, and the food 
good and well cooked. The attendant, as a rule 
an old cabman himself, is put into the shelter by 
the society. He has to pay a weekly fee, varying 
from seven shillings in a good place to a nominal 
fee in a bad place, and has the right to supply 
food to the men. 

It is to his own advantage to sell good food, for 
by so doing he attracts the drivers. The charge 
for tea, coffee, bread and butter is fixed by the 
society, but for meats, bacon, eggs and other 
things the caterer fixes his own prices. But if he 
charges the men too much his custom goes to 
some other shelter. 

Let us look at one of these places. The first 
one we find is an ornamental little shed eighteen 
feet by seven in size. It is divided into two 
compartments. The smaller is for the attendant, 
and in it he does his cooking, while the larger 
one is for the men, and has round its deal table 
seats for thirteen. 

Under the seats are lockers. The cooking 
compartment is well-filled with a small cooking 
stove, and hung around are pots and pans for the 
frying of eggs, the grilling of steaks, the boiling 
of vegetables and cooking in general. 

Let us look into the men’s compartment and fit 
the men to the cabs outside. There is no mistak- 
ing that smart young nfan, well-dressed, with tall 
hat and a general air_of dash about him. He 
belongs to the neat hansom out there, with all the 
latest improvements in the way of fittings. 

He does not look quite like an habitué of the 
shelter, and so it turns out. He has come in to 
have a talk with that old man, who may be his 
father. The old man obviously belongs to the 
four-wheeler there, with the horse which looks as 
if a trot were quite impossible, while the man 
himself surely is past the time when he was 
“strong enough to remove the luggage of hirers.”’ 

That red-faced, jovial-looking man of course 
belongs to that moderate hansom which, without 
having the “‘swagger’’ air about it, yet has an air 
of prosperity which invites you to trust to it as 
a respectable vehicle which will carry you safely, 
with not too much show but at a steady jog-trot 
pace. 

But as we pass out we see an old man sitting 

on the box of his cab, which is on 
the rank, in the face of 
the cold wind, munching 
his dinner as if no shel- 
ter were within miles of 
him. Let us, from cu- 
riosity, ask the why and 
wherefore of such con- 
duct. 

The poor old chap, it 
seems, is a survivor of 
three or four old cabbies 
who, before shelters were 
invented, had the monop- 
oly of this stand. They 
had all the locak work. 


"| 
se 


| When they got a job they rattled it off and back 


they came, sure of another job pretty soon. 

But with the appearance of the shelter came 
other and better cabs. The monopoly was gone, 
the original settlers marched not with the times; 
and ‘“‘What! me go into that there shelter! No, 
not if you was to pay me for it!” 

Cabmen are always considered fair game for 
humorists and jokers, but most experienced 
Londoners would maintain that cabby is not as 
If some cabbies do know 
how to overcharge, and if there are black sheep 
amongst them, as necessarily there must be, 
cabby on the whole is a hard-working, honest 
and, in most cases, obliging member of society. 

CHARLES Dickens, Jr. 
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BLANKETS. 


What is radiation of heat? 

How does a blanket “warm” you? Would it warm a 
cold stone ? 

What are the blankets of leaf-buds? Do they really 
warm the buds, or only retain heat generated 
by the tree ? 

Why are rivers apt to remain open under bridges ? 

Are cloudy nights cooler or warmer than clear nights ? 
Why is there no dew on cloudy nights? Com- 
pare clouds and blankets. 





For the Companion. 


IN THE FREEDOM OF THE SPRING. 


When snows melt out and winter breaks his chain, 
And earth, released from all her shrivelled woe, 
Wakens beneath the warm suns come again, 
And thawed streams widen in their overflow, 
And woods with song and buddings pee grow; 
’Tis then I love to loose me from this life, 
Its cares, its gridings and its sordid strife 
And roam, kin-child with all earth’s souls that glow. 


Far out in great north woods, wind-rocked and swung, 
When the soft south has warmed the wintry earth, 
In those glad days when lusty life is young, 
To bloom with waxen petals, spring's new birth, 
And brawling brooklets haste in murmurous mirth; 
I slip life’s leash with freedom of the sp nie 
While the young year in its first love doth ing, 
New joys, new beauties, round the grey world’s girth. 


Here in hushed dells, by mossy crags and steeps, 
here silent ls stand moored in the air, 
Under the shade of woodlands, shy, cool deeps, 
Loved by lone creatures amy: Be loiter there, 
d fawn, the loping, shadowy hare, 
The wily lynx who, secret, haunts his prey; 
Here flutter of wings athwart the drowsed day, 
Wakes Solitude from out her hidden lair. 


Big, swollen rivers, haunting still, deep woods, 
here dawn is midnight and faint dawn at noon, 
Sing under shadows, pausing in shimmering moods 
Of inky silence, glimmering like the moon 
In midnight’s heaven, the while a drowsy tune 


The singing shallows make to shine and shade, 
While through the budding boughs the warm winds 


wade, 
Sowing in petals white the year’s first rune. 


The low of kine comes in from farms afar, 
The chopper’s axe rings blithely down the wind, 
And here at even comes the first pale star, 
In the soft heaven over the w behind, 
Where the warm south hath blown in bland and 


kind ;— 
’Tis here I love to be, to feel my heart 
Wake with the season’s in its first, glad start, 
When the young year gropes slow for heart and mind. 


Far out in maple woods, with lenge and song, 
The jocund sugar-makers ease their toil 
With mirth, the sunny, melting hours a! 


long, 
here, brim with sap, the great iron Kettles boil, 
ber spoil 


And troughs spill over with their am 
of generous maples,—evening skies loom soft 
With veil of stars, in heaven’s deep wells aloft, 

Where great mossed branches lift and spread and coil. 


lades. 


Out in far wastes and under sun-pierced " 
buds, 


Where naked boughs put forth their misty 
The snows are rotting and the thin ice fades 
Like wasting steel; alone in gicom of w 8, 
The soiled drifts still lift their shrunken hoods; 
In storm-swathed hollows, by far river shores, 
The sun-warmed wind hath eaten the ice in cores, 
Winnowing with warmth the frosty solitudes. 


The year hath draped his mantle of beauty on, 
And tuned his pipe to melody once more, 
All weazened faces put new youth upon, 
And I am fain to learn the young year’s lore; 
His wisdom taught of heaven and wood and shore; 
To drink anew of life’s fresh extasy, 
To dream new love in sky and fieid and tree 
Where spring’s first footsteps blossom the forest floor. 


WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL. 
a 


For the Companion. 


MANY WITNESSES. 


There is an old and well-known story of a 
bagman travelling from farm to farm on horse- 
back in southern France, who one morning was 
found dead by the roadside. His pouch had 
been rifled, and his dog lay beside him badly 
wounded. 

A man of notoriously bad character was 
arrested on suspicion of being the murderer. 
Circumstantial evidence pointed to him as the 
guilty man, but there had been no human witness 
of the crime. 

During the trial the dog was brought into court. 
He looked around indifferently on the mass of 
faces, none of which he had ever seen before, but 
when he caught sight of the prisoner he uttered a 
fierce growl, and sprang across the benches to 
reach his throat. It was with difficulty that the 
furious animal could be restrained. 

It is said that no doubt ‘existed in the mind of 
any man present at the legal examination that 
the dog recognized the murderer of his master; 
but a dumb brute cannot be a witness in any 
court of justice. The prisoner was discharged 
for want of adequate proof against him.” 

What dismay must this man, if guilty, have 
felt at the conduct of the poor beast—the only 
living creature that knew of his crime! 


A wise heathen said: ‘‘We hide our sins from | 


the sight of men. We forget that the horse we 
ride knows our temper; that our dogs and cattle 
have felt our cruelty; that every tree, the earth 
on which we walk, the very air holds myriads of 
watchful, dumb creatures. Who knows what 
reports they render of us to the gods ?”’ 

The idea is not so fantastic as it appears at first 
thought. 
man,” says Beatoun, ‘find out what his cat 
thinks of him.’’ 

The Germans have a superstition, based upon 
a great truth, that these voiceless children of God 
know the genuine man from the fraud. ‘The 
lion knows the true prince."’ 

It is not unprofitable for us to remember also 
that as there are below us countless legions of 
living beings with imperfect minds, so it is possi- 
ble that there are between men and God ranks of 


“If you would know the true character of a | 


invisible creatures, whose standards are higher | 


than ours. 


Whether this is so or not, we are certainly | 
| would be the last of us. 


compassed about by clouds of witnesses. Let us 


therefore run well ‘‘the race that is set before us. 


poi ecacenneion! 
LOYAL. 


In the spring of 1889 Emin Pasha, under the 
escort of Mr. Stanley, finally left the Equatorial 
Province, which he had governed for ten years as 
the representative of the Khedive of Egypt. Only 
a small part of the Soudanese force which had 
garrisoned the stations were willing to accompany 
him. Some had rebelled against him, and al] but 
a few of the others either doubted Mr. Stanley’s 
ability to lead them safely to the coast, or expected 
that rescue would come to them by the way of the 
Nile. Nothing was known of their fate after the 
departure of the relief expedition until the summer 


administrator of Uganda, found two of the regi- 
ments encamped near the Albert Nyanza. 


With considerable difficulty he prevailed upon 
| them to enter the service of the British East 
| Africa Company. The negotiations being con- 
| cluded, their commander, Selim Bey, ordered a 
parade of the troops. Captain Lugard says: 
| It was a strange and, in truth, a thrilling sight. 
To all appearance they were intensely loyal to the 
Khedive; and Selim Bey, pointing to his snow- 
| white hair, said it was not age—he was not much 
| over forty—which had turned his hair white, but 
the war and the troubles in the Soudan, during 
| which he had loyally upheld the Effendina’s flag 
through good repute and ill repute. 
| He would not consent to pledge himself in any 
| way to me till the Khedive should have given him 
SS to transfer his allegiance; nor would 
e change his flag until the Khedive should him- 
self dispense with his services. 
“From a boy till now in my old age,” he said, “I 
have served under this flag, and exposed my life 
for it many times; nothing in the world shall make 





me give it up, unless the Effendina himself tells | 


me to.” And if his tale be true, he has indeed 


been imprisoned by the disloyal rebels and ex- 
pelled from the soumiey 

It was a thrilling sight to see the remnant of the 
troops of the old Equatorial Province march past. 
Less than half, I was told, were there; the rest 
had died fighting for their flag. Many of them 
| had honorable wounds to show. Their banners 
| and flags were tattered and torn, they were clad 
| in long coats made of skins, and their band made 
| strange music with bugles and drums and trum- 


pets. 
| They hailed me as their deliverer, who had come 
» take them away from the savages among whom 
the 
| soldiers of a civilized Power. The enthusiasm 
| was great. I addressed a few words to them, and 
| told them that I, as a soldier myself, respected 
| their rely to their flag, which they should retain 
| 
| 
| 
| 


until I had written to the Khedive and his reply 
was received. 

A few days after the parade they marched, 
more than eight thousand strong, including women, 
children and slaves, to the frontier of Uganda, 

| where they were stationed in a chain of forts built 
| to protect this state from the raids of Kabarega, 
the flerce king of Unyoro. 
| 


* 
+ 





MOUNTAIN SNOW. 


Some exceedingly interesting observations on 
the peculiar condition of snow on the tops of lofty 
mountains have been made in connection with the 
attempt to found a meteorological and astronomical 
observatory on the summit of Mont Blanc. It 
looked at one time as though the undertaking 
would have to be abandoned, because it was 
assumed that a rock foundation for the proposed 
building was indispensable, and the snow proved 
to be so deep that the rock could not be reached. 
But M. Janssen, the French astronomer who con- 
ceived the project of a Mont Blanc observatory, 
was not discouraged. 


He gave the world a taste of his quality, indeed, 
as long ago as 1870, when he escaped from Paris in 
a balloon, sailing over the heads of the besieging 
Germans, in order to go and witness a total eclipse 
of the sun. So intrepid a spirit was not to be 
easily baffled by a little snow on a mountain. 

M. Janssen accordingly began to make some 
eugestnente. He piled up a little snow mountain, 
and by means of pressure brought the snow to the 
ree of density possessed by that on the peak 

ont Blanc. 

Then he erected a structure consisting of leaden 
disks upon the snow, and watched the extent to 
which its ——_ caused it to sink. The sinking 
was so very slight that M. Janssen concluded that 
an observatory building about thirty-three feet 
long and sixteen feet wide—the desired size—and 
weighing as much as two thousand tons might be 
erected upon the snow on Mont Blanc without 
sinking more than a few centimetres. 

The foundation timbers will be purposely sunk 
some distance below the ordinary surface of the 
snow, and it is calculated that there they will 
remain substantially without change of position. 
In case any sinking does occur a system of jack- 
screws will enable the inmates of the observatory 
to readjust its level. 

The fact that the crowning snow cap of Mont 
Blanc is so stable is very interesting. Although it 
is exposed to the winds from every side, the obser- 
vations of several years have detected very slight 
alterations in it. 

It has frequently been said that considerable 
uncertainty must exist as to the precise height of 
a mountains, owing to changes in the 
level of the snow. But so far as these observations 
on Mont Blanc go, it would appear that snow may 
form almost as unalterable a summit for a moun- 
tain as the solid rock itself. 


de 
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A BALLOON ADVENTURE. 


Mr. John Lemoinne, the French academician 
and publicist who died recently, made a balloon 
ascension in his younger years which cured him 
of the taste for aérostation. He was at the time a 
bachelor, but in spite of his want of a family, had 
some one who looked after him carefully in the 
person of the concierge or porter of the house 
which he occupied. At the moment when the 
aéronaut gave the word, “Let go all!” from the 








| balloon at the Hippodrome, in Paris, Lemoinne, 
| who was the only person in the basket with the 
| aéronaut, called out to a friend: 


“Please go and tell my concierge, who’s very 
fond of me, that I sha’n’t probably sleep at home 


| to-night; just that—it’s all that will be necessary.” 
| Up went the balloon. 


A height of a thousand 
yards was reached. 

“Now,” said the aéronaut, “we will set off the 
fireworks.” 

“What?” 

“Oh, I promised to set off some fireworks at this 


9 | 
| 


of 1891, when Captain F. D. Lugard, the British | osiers of the basket were seen to be smoking. The 





fought bravely and suffered loyally for it, having | 


dwelt, and restore them to their status as | 





altitude, and as I can’t leave this cord, I’ll trouble 
you to touch off the Roman candles. And do it 
carefully, for if one of the balls should strike the 
balloon, off she’d go like a bombshell, and that 
There they are; now 
touch them off.” 

“Oh yes, certainly!” said Lemoinne, with his 
heart in his mouth. 

The balloon was plunging this way and that, 


| and the great bag dipping downward irregularly. 
| Lemoinne touched the match to one of the Roman 
candles, which he held with atrembling hand. Off 
| it went—then another ball—fizz, 


op — almost 
grazing the great plunging bag, which he knew 
was filled with a highly inflammable gas. 

Then a Bengal light was brought out, placed on 
a metal plate, and set off. It sputtered and flamed, 
and little intense patches of fire were thrown off 
from it upon the osiers of the basket. 

“Put those out!” screamed the aéronaut. “They’ll 
set the basket on fire!” 

Lemoinne scrambled over the basket, | oma | 
out the sparks of fire. The Bengal light sputtere 
on. A fierce breeze struck the balloon, and it bent 
low almost to the level of the basket, which tipped 


| sidewise fearfully. The men in it had to cling to 
| its sides for their life. 


The fire was scattered about, and some of the 


thing was on fire! Lemoinne had his choice of 
letting it burn, or falling three thousand feet to 
the earth. If it blazed, and the fire was communi- 
cated to the bag, they would go to the ground any- 
how. 
The aéronaut meanwhile was plying the line 
which communicated with the escape valve, and 
was letting out the gas witharush. Down went 
the balloon. No more fireworks that day! The 
descent was made rapidly and successfully, and 
before long the ground was safely reached. 

“It was just in time,” said Lemoinne, in tellin 
the story, “for the basket was on fire in severa 
laces. If we had had any difficulty in descend- 
ng my concierge would have been waiting for me 
yet.” 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER: 
In Memoriam. 


Could wy veles follow whither thou hast fled, 
And find and thank thee, I would not be dumb; 
As misers count their gold, I'd tell the sum 
Of all the good that thou hast done and said— 
The noble purpose to performance wed, 
The gentle blame, the jortering. dear praise, 
e dness that made beautiful thy days— 
And all thou wast, before men called thee dead. 


Nay. it must be that thou wilt turn once more 
rom Heaven’s high Court, bend earthward once, 
and know 
How all we love thee—how the world seems cold 
Whence thou hast vanished; and the sullen roar 
Of Death’s tide mocks us with Love’s overthrow, 
And leaves us stranded, sorrowful, and old. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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MR. JOHN BULL AT NEWTON. 


Two days after the first great snow-storm of the 
past winter, an Englishman, who recently took up 
his residence at Newton, near Boston, came with 
a tale of wonder into the office of a Boston friend. 
“Yesterday,” said he, “when I went out doors 
about quarter to seven to catch the early train into 
town, there was a bright-eyed little chap standing 
on my lawn with a snow-shovel. He said he wanted 
a contract for shovelling my paths clear of snow 
all winter. I thought he was too small, but wanted 
to help him, and told him to go ahead and get his 
pay from my wife. Well, sir, when I came back at 
night my wife told me that that boy was the son of 
an opposite neighbor—a man worth stacks of 
money !” 

“What of that?” said the Bostonian. 

“Hang it all, man, his father’s rich /”’ said the 


es. 
“But the boy wanted to make some money for 


| himself.” 


“Well, 
jotting their boys do such things! Why, in 

and —’ 

“Oh, but this isn’t England!” 

“But think of the poor wretches that need such 
work,” said the Englishman. 

“Have you seen any in Newton?” 

“Can’t say I have. But there must be lots of 
poor people down on the flat.” 

“You may be sure that every boy in the place 
was shovelling snow before school yesterday. It’s 
a job that’s got to be done right off.” 

“But letting that little fellow humiliate himself 
so! Hiring himself out, don’t you know? 
awful.” 

“Come, now, isn’t that just your English notion?” 


The Englishman considered this for fully a/| 


minute. 

“By George, it’s fine!” 
“Snow’s 
know. 
point. 
now I see it clearly. Such pluck! Why, a chap 
like that is sure to be a millionaire some day.” 

“Not a bit of it! There are thousands of such 
boys in the states. He’s got them all to compete 
against. He’s the right kind, that’s all. Such boys 
become men that run the country—make it what it 
is. Don’t you wish you were an American?” 

“If IT wasn’t an Englishman, I might,” said Mr. 
John Bull. “Atany rate I’ll make my own boys 
get up and shovel off the snow.” 


he then exclained. 


hy shouldn’t the boy do it? That’s ‘the 


—_—__<-@e— 
CATCHING A BEAR. 


At Whipple’s lumber camp in the Maine woods, 
between Long Pond and Miseree stream, north of 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad, writes a Companion 
correspondent, a Frenchman was employed as 
cook. 
zontal window which gives the extra amount of 
light needed for the cook’s work. 
window the Frenchman—Joe by name—was in the 
habit of throwing his waste victuals, and one day 
he discovered that a big bear was coming in the 
dark evenings to refresh himself on'what he found 
there. 


Joe had never had any experience in_ bear- 
catching, but now he sat down and thought the 
matter over seriously. The result was that he 
took a rope and, making a noose in the end of it, 
set the loop over the bait in such a way that the 
bear might get entangled in it. The end of the 
cord he took into the camp through a crack in the 
window, where he could hold it if the bear was 
— 

That night he watched, and the bear came. Joe 
wound the rope around his arm so as to have a 
good grip, and waited breathlessly. Bruin nosed 
about after his usual food, and all at once found 
himself entangled. With a tremendous growl he 

umped to escape, and the next instant Joe was 
auled out of the window, taking the sash with 
him in the most unceremonious manner. He was 





lad enough to get the rope clear of his arm, and 
et the beast “gae his ain gait.” 

Not many days passed before the bear got over 
his fears and began coming again after the kitchen 
scraps. 


Joe cogitated once more how to catch and 


hold him, and hit upon so fine a 
him laugh at his work to think of 

He procured a rope much longer than the first 
one, so long, indeed, that when the noose was 
set and the rope was oe in through the 
windoy crack, it reached nearly the whole length 
ofthe camp. This arranged, he told the crew that 
he expected the bear that evening. 

“When you hear me holler,” he said, “you must 
jump for the rope and pull with all your might.” 

They agreed, and Joe stood at the window and 
watched. By and by the bear came, and soon he 
was in the noose. 

“Pull!” shouted Joe, and the twenty woodsmen 
gave the rope such a tug that the big bear at the 
other end of it was as helpless as a baby. In he 
came eeronge the window, much quicker than he 
had jerked Joe out of it on the previous occasion. 

Indeed, he entered so suddenly that he found 
Joe all unprepared for his visit. The cook slipped 
and fell, and the bear fell on him. To make 
matters worse, the creature carried with him 
everything within reach of his long arms—the 
window-sash, the table, the bread-board, the 
rolling-pin, the bread-pan, and a miscellaneous lot 
of dishes and cooking utensils. 

For a moment there was “confusion worse con- 
founded” in that end of the camp. The ludicrous 
mixture of scared Frenchman, scared bear and 
rattling tins threw the men into convulsions of 
laughter. Then one big fellow, rightly thinking 
that the cook might get hurt in the mélée, seized a 
handspike and dealt the bear a blow that finished 
him, and order was restored. Joe set no more 
bear-traps. 


oe that it made 
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WELL 

Uncle John Berry was an eccentric man with a 
large amount of common sense. Two of his towns- 
men, who had been lifelong friends, had a falling 
out. Abram Green was going to sue Benjamin 


SETTLED. 





It’s | 


‘ot to be shovelled off quick, don’t you | 


Such an example, too. That’s democracy— | 


Behind his table was the usual long hori- | 


Out of this | 


Brown, while Brown threatened to bring a counter 
suit against Green, and the prospect was good for 
a long string of lawsuits. At this point friends 
interfered and persuaded the two men to leave the 
matter to Uncle John Berry. 


The old man consented to act as judge on two 
conditions: Neither of the disputants should 
Pony mid a lawyer, and they should promise to abide 
by his decision. 

To this they agreed, and Uncle John drew up a 
bond which they es. agreeing to pay him two 
hundred dollars if they did not abide by his 
judgment. 

After the papers were duly executed Uncle 
John took the contestants into a room from which 
every one else was excluded, and seating himself 
at the end of a table, told Green to sit at his right, 
ans Brown, who sat on the opposite side of the 

e. 

Then he had Brown tell his story. If Green 
tried to interrupt him, he was made to keep still. 
When Mr. Brown was done Mr. Green told his 
aery, while Brown in turn was obliged to remain 
silent. 

“Have either of se anything more to say?” 
asked the referee. Neither of them spoke. 
|. Uncle John was silent for a minute. Then he 
| held out a hand to each, and said: 

“My decision is that each of you pay me fifty 
cents and go home—fifty cents apiece, go home, 
and say nothing more about this business.” 

They both began to expostulate. That was no 
way to settle the matter, they declared. They 
wanted to know which was right. 

But Uncle John was firm. 

“My decision is,” he repeated, “that each of you 
pay me fifty cents, go home and say nothing more 
about it, or else pay me two hundred dollars. I 
have your bond for that amount, and I know you 
are good for it.” 

They paid the fifty cents, went home, and ever 
after were good friends. 





> 


AUNT S’PHI’S ENJOYMENT. 


There are many differences of opinion in regard 
to what constitutes true enjoyment, but all agree 
that after long pursuit of it we may return to find 
it “under our noses,” as the common saying is. 





you Yankees beat me. Wealthy ra Thus it was with Mrs. Sophia Strout, who had long 


| contemplated spending a winter with her daughter 
in the city. She had confided this intention to her 
| friends, and assured them she would be ready to 
| “up and start” as soon as the first frost came. 


So much had been said, and so many plans made 
that each neighbor partook of the pleasing antici- 


| 
| pation, and looked forward eagerly to the day of 


| departure. 

| nee during the winter “Aunt S’phi’” came back 
| to Brooksville to attend to some business arrange- 
ments, and passed the night with her old neighbor, 
| Mrs. Green, but it was late June before the little 
cottage was open again. 

Then her neighbors, taking their knitting, came 
| by twos and threes to “set a spell,” and hear about 
| the “carryin’s on up to the city.” 

But Mrs. Strout was strangely reticent. 
“Didn’t you see no operur, nor theayter?” asked 


one. 
| “Vis, I went a couple of times to all them enter- 

tainments.” 
| “Well, didn’t you see no churches, nor none o’ 

them picture shows?” asked another. 
| Yes, she had seen them all, but no enthusiastic 
| description followed. 
| “Well,” gasped a third, a vigorously, 
“*pears to me the city didn’t make no lasting 
>; ee on you. Guess you didn’t hev much of 
| a time.” 

“Good airth an’ seas!” exclaimed Aunt S’phi’, 
“I never hed such a happy winter in my life. 
Seems ter me as yp as I live I shall never fergit 
the nice visit I hed down here ter Brooksville with 
Mis’ Green.” 


_— 
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TRUE GENEROSITY. 

England’s present interest in preserving the 
Foudroyant, Nelson’s old flagship, brings to mind 
astory of true magnanimity which belongs to the 
| annals of that famous craft. It was in command 

of her that Earl St. Vincent, then Captain Jervis, 

in 1782 fought in the dark his duel of three-quarters 

of an hour with the Pégase off Brest. The French- 
| man carried a crew of seven hundred men, and 
| the two ships were very well matched. 


As they were about to exchange fire, some one 
called out that the enemy was putting up her helm 
to rake. 

Captain Jervis immediately directed that his 
helm should be put to starboard, that he might 
give a starboard broadside; but a young officer 
was quick enough to see that the opposite 
maneeuvre would give the Foudroyant advantage 
of the first fire and make it possible forher to rake, 
instead of being herself raked. Impulsively he 
called out: 

“Port, port! 
rake her!” 

Even in the excitement of going into action the 
gallant captain was not above taking his junior’s 
advice. 

The helm was put to port, the Pégase received 
the Foudroyant’s broadside, and as the smoke 
floated away, Captain Jervis raised his hat and 
exclaimed: 

“Thanks, Bowen! 


If our helm goes to port, we shall 





You were right.” 
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For the Companion. 
CONTENTMENT. 


I’m glad I am a little girl, 

And have the afternoons for play, 
For if I was a busy bee 

I s’pose I’d have to work all day. 


And if I was an owl I’d be 
Afraid to keep awake all night; 
And if I was an elephant 
How could I learn to be polite? 


And if I was the Jersey calf 

I might forget my name and age, 
And if I was a little dog 

I couldn’t read the Children’s Page. 


My sakes! When I begin to count 


It makes my head go all a-whirl, 
There are so many reasons why 
I’m glad I am a little girl. 
ANNA M. PRatTT. 









“No, chil’en, I can’t tell no stories dis mawnin’,”’ 
said Uncle Noah, mournfully. ‘I don’ feel jes’ 
like myself. Here I’se sixty-free yeahs ol’, an’ 
sut’ny, sho’ly, dis de firs’ birfday I can ’member 
douten a dish o’ hot sassidges. ’Pears like dat 
haug sort o° fell short dis yeah. *Twas a short 
haug anyway, an’ not so berry fat nudder. An’ 
you chil’en’s pow’ful fond o’ pork, an’ little 
Merriky eats mo’ eb’ry day, bress his heart! 
We’s boun’ to hab two haugs nex’ yeah, sut’ny, 
sho’ly, we is, but dat won't mek no sassidges fo’ 
dis birfday. An’ you’ mammy aint got no money 
to buy none. So don’ you pester me "bout 
stories.” 

Uncle Noah looked very sad indeed, and 
Europe and Asia-Africa crept away greatly dis- 
appointed. 

*‘Meks me feel kin’ 0’ queer fo’ Uncle Noah to 
tek on dat away,’’ said Asia-Africa. 

‘*Me, too,” said Europe. ‘‘Say,’’ he went on, 
after a pause. ‘I specks I knows how to git de 
money to buy dem ar sassidges.”’ 

“Does you, sho’ nuff ?”’ cried his sister. ‘“Who’ll 
gib it to you?” 

“Nobody’ll gid it to me,” he replied, with 
dignity. ‘I’ll wuck for it. Cunnel Graham he 
tol’ me ef I’d pile dat pile o’ bricks ober tudder 
side o’ dat walk, he’d gib me dime. An’ if I’d 
weed dat onion patch, he’d gib me nudder dime. 
But who wants to wuck such wedder? Let’s go 
fishin’ !"’ 

This was too much for Asia-Africa. He had 
never asked her to go fishing before, and she 
could not refuse. 

“T’ll cut some poles when we git dar, 
Europe. 

“An’ I’m gwine tek dis yer baskit,” said. his 
sister. ‘‘Mebbe we’ll fin’ some greens. Uncle 
Noah’s pow’ful fond o’ greens.” 

So off they went, swinging the basket over and 
over, shuffling along and spinning round and 


said 








Perhaps it was partly because the fish didn’t 
bite, and partly because they were fond of hot 
sausages themselves, that after a little they began 
to think again about the bricks and the onions. 

“Tell you what, Yurrup,”’ said his sister, ‘ef 
you'll wuck fo’ dat money, I’ll jes’ pitch in an’ 
help yo’ good. I'll do half—yo’ min’ dat now!” 

‘Well, I don’ car’,’’ said Europe. “Taint 
fur to Cunnel Graham’s, an’ ‘taint fur home 
agin, an’ I’se wed onions an’ piled bricks ‘fore 
dis. Le’s see who'll git dar fus’ now!”’ 

Away went the bare black legs, and the grimy 
black hands were soon weedinga race. No onion- 
bed was ever cleaned quicker by fingers of that 
size. When it came to the bricks Europe dropped 
half a one on his toe, which made some delay, 
for it had to be done up in a piece of Asia-Africa’s 
petticoat. One rag more or less in the skirt 
didn’t matter, but Europe nursed the toe a good 
deal longer than his sister thought necessary, 


and she had to pile two-thirds of the bricks. | 


However, it was all done an hour before dinner- 
time, and Colonel Graham, who wanted to encour- 
age them, handed out a quarter instead of two 
dimes. They made good time on their way home 
with the sausages. They had spread the paper 
over them quite flat, so that if Uncle Noah saw 
the basket he would think it was empty. But 
their broad, beaming smiles as they capered 
along, each with an arm through the basket 
handle, might have told their secret. ‘‘Won’t 
Uncle Noah be tickled ?"’ they said. And 
they almost made themselves believe they 
had done it altogether on his account. 
‘‘What does I smell!”’ exclaimed Uncle 
Noah a few minutes later. “I knows dat 
smell, I does. Dat’s hot sassidges—sut’ny, 


sho’ly ’tis. How come it we got hot sassidges ?”’ 

When the matter was fully explained he 
beamed on his niece and nephew as he never had 
before. ‘‘Chil‘en,”’ he said, “I can’t tell no 
stories when I’se so mortal hungry; but jes’ yo’ 
wait tell I gits roun’ some o’ dem spicy, hot 
sassidges, an’ I’ll tell yo’ a new story a mile long 
—sut’ny, sho’ly I will!” 


,’ 
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For the Companion. 
FOR GRANDMA. 
Glasses to find, things to be read, 
Skeins to wind, needles to thread, 


Errands to go over the way— 
And then, you know, there’s a kiss for pay. 


* 
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For the Companion. 
HARLIE’S EAGLET. 


The men were building a new railroad along 
the river back of Harlie’s home. One day, as 
they were eating their dinners, they noticed an 
eagle leaving a rocky point opposite them, and 
sailing away out of sight. 

“T’ll bet there’s a nest of young eagles over 
there,”’ said one of the men, and threw off his 
coat and swam across to see. 

In a little while he came back with a young 
eaglet in his arms. The other one had been 
drowned in crossing. 

The men, who boarded with Harlie’s father, 
made a pen of slabs, and caged the baby king 
of birds in it. By and by the old eagles came 
back, and when they found their young ones 
missing, they cried and acted as much like human 
fathers and mothers as it was possible for eagles 
to act. When at last they found where the little 
prisoner was, what did they do but circle around 


round, while Uncle Noah, watching from the | and around above it, coming as near as they 


porch, declared, ‘‘Dey’s de limberes’ little monkeys | 
| baby, telling it, I suppose, to try to get away if it 


eber I seed—sut’ny, sho’ly dey is.”’ 





dared to the men’s rifles, and shrieking to their 








| eagle is coming to feed our pet again; it’s about 








could, but if it couldn’t, to keep up its courage | 
and they would see that it did not suffer. 

Anyway, they went off and soon came back 
with fishes in their bills, which they dropped so 
straight that not one missed going through the 
cracks in the pen. This they kept up for several 
days, and might have done so for weeks, but it 
was more than the tender heart of little Harlie 
could endure to see the eaglet pining and drooping 
in the close little coop, and its parents so anxious | 
about it, and yet afraid to come to it. 

So, one day when the men were working in a | 
cut around a bend from the house, he took an | 
axe which was about all he could lug, and trudged | 
manfully off to the coop with a big resolve in his | 
heart. The axe was of no use to him, because | 
of its weight, after he had lugged it there, but | 
finding a loose slab, he lifted and pulled at it 
until his hands were full of splinters; but he 





made an opening large enough to squeeze through. | 


It took but a second to throw his arms around 


the surprised bird, and drag it from its confine- 
ment. 
his errand of mercy. I do not know how he 
expected to get the rescued eaglet across—maybe 
he thought it could swim; he could neither swim 
nor row. But Iam sure the way the bird did get 
over was as much a surprise to him as any one. 
‘Look !’’ exclaimed one of the men; “the old 


her time.” 
‘*What a funny fish she has—it isn't a fish! 


What is it? She’s going away with it! Our 
eaglet!”’ 
They dropped their tools and ran. Before they 


reached the river bank the eagle was almost to 
her nest, and they turned to go back, wondering 
how in the world she had managed to break into 
the pen without being seen. But just as they 
turned, there scrambled up out of the sand and 
mud the queerest little figure—Harlie. The keen- 
eyed eagle had spied him and his burden, swooped 
down upon him with a force that sent him rolling 
in the mud, and flown off with her baby in her 
clutch, too rejoiced in recovering it to want to 
hurt the already badly scared little fellow. 

After that the eagle’s nest was let alone, and 
Harlie was glad in his heart that he had set the 
prisoner free, if he did come out of it covered 
with mud. J. F. Cowan. 
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For the Companion. 
THE POOR LITTLE TOE. 


“T am all tired out,” said the mouth with a pout, 
“T am all tired out with talk.” 
“Just wait,” said the knee, ‘till you’re as lame as 
you can be 
And then have to walk—walk—walk.” 
“My work,” said the hand, “is the hardest in the 
land.” 
“Nay, mine is harder yet,” said the brain. 
“When you toil,” said the eye, “as steadily as I, 
Why, then you'll have reason to complain.” 


Then a voice faint and low of the poor little toe 
Spoke out in the dark with a wail. 
“Tt is seldom I complain, but you all will bear your 
pain 
With more patience if you hearken to my tale. 
I’m the youngest of five, and the others live and 
thrive, 
They are cared for and considered and admired. 
I am overlooked and snubbed, I am pushed upon 
and rubbed, 
I am always sick and ailing, sore and tired. 


“Yet I carry all the weight of the body, small and 
great, 
But no one ever praises what I do. 
I am always in the way, and ’tis I who have to pay 
For the folly and the pride of all of you.” 
Then the mouth and the brain and the hand said, 
“Tis plain 
Though troubled be our lives with woe, 
The hardest lot of all does certainly befall 
The poor little humble little toe— 
The rubbed little snubbed little toe.” 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


One bright morning Walter, who is a very 
wise little fellow, and his auntie were sitting out 
on the cool porch, and Walter was trying to 
explain to her the difference between a Lilliput 
and a Pigmy. ‘You know, auntie,” said he, 
“that both Pigmies and Lilliputs are little bits of 
people. Ajl Lilliputs are Pigmies, but all Pigmies 
are not Lilliputs.” “Why, how can that be ?”’ 
said auntie, pretending not to understand, and 
trying to test the little fellow, who thought for a 
few moments, and then, looking up with a bright | 
smile, said, ‘Well, auntie, you know a ship is a 
boat, but all boats are not ships.”’ His auntie 
thought he was a very bright little boy to make 
such a clear explanation, as he was only five 
years old. 

Tom’s grandma had a number of cedar and 
pine-trees in her yard. One day Tom could not 
be found, but after a long time put in an appear- 
ance, and to his mother’s inquiry of where he 
had been, answered, “I’ve been playing under 
grandma’s Christmas-trees.”’ . 


“Cousin Judith,” said Mamie. “here is a paper 
Mrs. Grant sent you. She said she thought you 
would like to read it because there are so many 


Then Harlie trudged down to the river on | 





funny antidotes in it.” 








Tennyson Test Questions. 


[As much attention is drawn just now to the 
writings of the late Lord Tennyson, we think the 
following questions will be of interest to those of 
our young readers who are studying English 
literature. 


To whom do the following quotations refer? 


I 


The long self-sacrifice of life is o’er, 
The great world-victor’s victor will be seen no 
more. 
II. 
At length I saw a lady within call, 
Stiller than chisell’d marble, standing there; 
A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair. 


Ill. 
“IT am Queen of England; take mine eyes, mine 
heart, 
But do not lose me Calais.” 
Iv. 
Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null. 
Vv 


She bows, she bathes the Saviour’s feet 
With costly spikenard and with tears. 
VI. 
“I died a Queen. The Roman soldier found 
Me lying dead, my crown about my brows, 
A name forever!—lying robed and crowned, 
Worthy a Roman spouse.” 
Vil. 
Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fleet! 
Welcome her, thundering cheers of the street! 
Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet! 
Scatter the blossoms under her feet. 
Vill. 
Victor in drama, Victor in Romance, 
Cloud-weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears, 
French of the French and Lord of human tears. 


IX. 
Yet oe just wrath shall be wreaked on a giant 
iar. 


x. 
Whereof the man, that with me trod 
This planet, was a noble type, 
Appearing ere the times were ripe, 
That friend of mine who lives in God. 
XI. 
“Would I had been some maiden coarse and poor! 
O me, that I should ever see the light! 
Those dragon eyes of anger’d Eleanor 
Do hurt me day and night.” 
XII. 
Her court was pure: her life serene’ 
God gave her peace: her land reposed. 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as mother, wife and queen. 
XIII. 
I salute thee, Mantovano, 
I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure 
Ever moulded by the lips of man. 
XIV. 
He thought to quell the stubborn hearts of oak, 
Madman !—to chain with chains and bind with 
bands 
That island queen that sways the floods and lands 
From Ind to Ind. 
XV. 
You did late review my lays, 
Crusty Christopher ; 
You did mingle blame with praise, 
my Christopher ; 
When I learnt from whom it came 
I forgave you all the blame, 
usty Christopher; 
I could not forgive the praise, 
Fusty Christopher. 
XVI. 
Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man, 
The greatest sailor since our world began. 
XVII. 
Or her, who knew that Love can vanish Death, 
Who kneeling, with one arm about her king, 
Drew forth the poison with her balmy breath, 
Sweet as new buds in Spring. 
XVIII. 
O mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies, 
O skilled to sing of Time or Eternity, 
God-gifted, organ voice of England. 
xIXx. 
Warrior of God, man’s friend, not laid below, 
But somewhere dead far in the waste Soudan, 
Thou livest in all hearts, for all men know 
This earth has borne no simpler, nobler man. 
xx. 


These same chains 
Bound these same bones back thro’ the Atlantic 


sea 
Which he unchained for all the world to come. 
XXI. 
The daughter of the warrior Gileadite, 
A maiden pure: as when she went along 
From Mizpeh’s towered gate with welcome light, 
With timbrel and with song. 
xXxII. 
And then the Ionian father of the rest; 
A million wrinkles carved his skin, 
A hundred winters snowed upon his breast, 
From cheek and throat and chin. 


XXIII. 
“T was cut off from hope tn that sad place, 
Which yet to name my spirit loathes and fears.” 
XXIV. 
“All-arm’d I ride, whate’er betide, 
Until I find the Holy Grail.” 
XXV. 


And indeed he seems to me 

Scarce other than my own ideal knight, 
Who reverenced his conscience as his king; 
Whose glory was redressing human wrong; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listened to it. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. John Greenleaf Whittier. 1. Bridal of Penna- 


cook. 2. Barbara Frietchie. 3. Eternal Goodness. 
4. Skipper Ireson’s Ride. 
2. Pansy. Yonge. Stockton. 
3. MORROW 
ALKAL I 
REaAaAsOWN 
J, AUS ED 
Hovu=.8s E£ 8 
March Winds. 
4. Nails. 
5. H, he, her, hero, heron. 
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A MISUNDERSTANDING. 


Some years ago a Newfoundland dog killed | 


several sheep belonging to a habitant, or French 
Canadian farmer, living in a remote district of 
Quebec Province. The dog was owned by a civil 
engineer, then lately come from a distant part of 
Ontario to carry on certain public works. No 
sooner did the habitant learn about the killing of 
his sheep in broad daylight than he came to the 
engineer’s office, where several young English 
Canadians, all strangers in that district, were 
engaged on drawings and tracings. Among these 
was an impudent young joker who usually acted 
as spokesman for the rest. All the young fellows 
knew about the sheep-killing before the habitant 
came in. 

“I want for see M’sieu Bell,” said the complain- 


ant. 
“Mrs. Bell is not here. 
house.” 

“A h’ll say M’sieu Bell. 
Bell.’ 

“Well, you should say Madame Bell when you 
mean Mrs. Bell, shouldn’t you?” 

“Yesseh, when Ahb’ll mean dat way. But Ah’ll 
mean M’sieu Bell.” 

“Oh, Mr. Bell, eh? Mr. Bell is ver busy in the 
back office. What do you want with him? 

“Hees dog keel t’ree my sheeps.” 

“Well, you’ve got good nerve No come here after 
that! Aren’t you ashamed of us = 
sheep where they’d lead a good dog astray!” 

“Hein? Monjee—” the puzzled F Snchaen could 
not find words fast enough. 

“Now, no swearing here. You'd better go away. 
Mr. Bell is a — good- -natured man—he won’t 
trouble you about it.’ 

“Good-nature man! Sapree—you hain’ honder- 
stand. Hees dog keel my sheeps.” 

“Well, of course, | if you insist on paying the 
damages, you ma 

“Damages—mot ! ; ‘tio~hen got for pay me 
damages—you not know *bout dat—eets not my 
dog keels hees sheep.” 

“I should think not! If your dog killed his 
sheep, how long do you suppose he’d be before 
a *d hurry to pay you damages? Hey, tell me 
thav!” 

“‘Monjee, you tink dass de way! Ah’ll tink you 

entlemans crazy. hat for hees pay me eef my 
dog keel hees sheep?” 

“Why, don’t you know the value of a dog? 


Ah’ll doan say Madame 


Don’t you know that a ~~. that takes to killing 


sheep must be killed himself?” 


“Certainment, dass so. Dass what Ah’ll mean 
for say myse’f. 

“Well, Mr. Bell’s dog is worth fifty dollars. It 
was you that left the s eep where he couldn’t help 
seein —_ from the road. He must now be 
killed, ony have damaged Mr. Bell to the 
extent of fifty dollars. But I don’t think he will 
sue you.’ 

“Sue me! Sapree, Ah’ll sue heem eef he hain’ 
pay me queek. be Be pe dat. No! O 
monjee, Ah’ll can’t ane ag | pone Sous 
for mek you honders Ah’ll go’n get M sieu 
Aleck—hees tol’ you hall *bout doze sheep.” 

The young scamps, who had kept perfectly grave 
during this dialogue, now fell into one another’s 
arms with paroxysms of laughter. When M’sieu 
Aleck Lalonde, who was the justice of the goose 
for that district, was — t in by the hab 


ag to his explanation with pe 
grav 

“Oh, I see!” said the spokesman, with an air of 
surprise. “He wants Mr. Bell to pay for the 
sheep.” 

“Exactly. 


And ae oe out a summons, too. 
There’ll be about two dollars’ costs on Mr. Bell, 
I’m sorry to say,” said the justice of the peace. 
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“Goodness gracious!” said the spokesman in a | 


melancholy voice, as the visitors retired. “I'll 
have to pay those two dollars. It wouldn’t be fair 
to let Mr. Bell. It was my fault. ie | me if you 
ever catch me getting off a practical joke on a 
habitant again!” 


<> 
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EASY MINING. 


There are many kinds of mines and numerous 
inventions for saving precious metals, but the 
strangest one in the United States, and perhaps in 
the world, is in Butte, Montana. When mines were 
discovered in Butte, it was found that the water 
contained in the fissures was strongly impregnated 
with copper in solution; so much so that iron 
cages, cars, and tools of all kinds were quickly 
destroyed by the aflinity of the copper for the 
iron. 


Only a few weeks’ immersion in the waters 
reduces a mass of iron to pulp, a fact which makes 
it necessary for all material used in the mine and 
composed of iron or steel to be replaced at 
frequent intervals. 

For a long time the water pumped out of the 
mine went to waste, as no method was known of 
extracting the copper from it. After a while, 
however, a discovery was made that is being 
utilized to good ady antage. 

Some tin cans found their way into the small 
stream. In a short time it was noticed that they 

had every fs gn of being made of pure 
copper, so thickly were they coated with that 
metal. They were regarded as curiosities by all 
who saw them, but presently one man saw farther 
than the “curiosity” —he saw the use. 

He began to experiment and found that old cans 
and iron junk thrown into the water were soon 
destroyed, leaving in their stead a rich deposit of 
copper. He thought it would pay to extract the 
copper from the water by this process, and imme- 
diately purchased the exclusive right to the water. 

Then he put in a series of reservoirs and tanks 
along the little fry where the water ran. These 
he filled with all the old metal to be had in town, 
including barrel hoops. At the end of six months 
he found that the old junk was totally destroyed, 
and in its place was a sedimentary deposit in the 
bottom of the reservoirs and tanks which was 
eighty per cent. copper. 


i 
PHILOSOPHICAL. 


A poor man who saw arich man’s carriage drive 
by raised his eyes in a way which implied thanks- 
giving, and remarked: 


“Ah, the poor can’t be too thankful for the 
blessings iven them.’ 

“What do you refer to?” he was asked. 

“That they’ re spared from going in carriages, to 
be sure.” 

“But I don’t understand why they should be 
thankful for that 

“You don’t! W hy, look at the carriage accidents, 

aay” and smashups that’s happening every 
da 
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M. B. BRYANT & CO.. 10 Maiden ee N.Y. 


A BEST $1.50 SHOE IN THE WO Pm: 
EWARE O baer y po taped Petiverea Fick 


“A dollar sa’ 

This Ladies™ Solia French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free re eo in the 
U.8., on receipt of Cash oy ed 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We make this boot gunstives, there. 

we style ee pe 





size; we will fit 
Tilustrated 


1 
1, $1,000,000.) 
oston, Mass. 


DEXTER SHOE Co. Graer Depts’ Bo 





WALL PAPER 


Send gc for 
= and “. ‘guide, “How to Paper and and 
wry A Home Decoration,’’ will 
be sent FREE. Handsome Gold Parlor 
10, 12 I=2, I§¢ per roll, all with wide 
bosders and ceilings to match. Good GoJ 
Paper, sc to gc. Paperhangers’ a. 
books, $1.00. 
Send to the nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS, Wail Paper 








y 
with StahPs 
Spraying Outfits. Best 
the marks 








PHONOGRAPHS 


Address, 
NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


Edison Building, 
NEW YORK. 


Masonic Temple Building, 
CHICAGO. 

















Have Youa 
Hartford 
Catalogue? 


g It is just small enough to be handy— Bug 
just brief enough to be easy reading Fes 
— just comprehensive enough to : 


¥: the whole story. YOURS FOR 
A POSTAL. 
































Two Stepping Stones 


to consumption are ailments we 
often deem trivial—a cold and 
acough. Consumption thus ac- 
quired is rightly termed “ Con- 
sumption from neglect.” 


Scott’s Emulsion 


not only stops a cold but it is re- 
markably successful where the 
cough has become deep seated. 





Scott's Emulsion is the 
richest of fat-foods yet 
the easiest fat-food to 
take. It arrests waste 


and builds up healthy 


flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggiste.] 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP, 


Scalp, Skin and Complexion. 


The result of 20 years’ practical experience in treat- 
ing the Skin and Scalp, a medicinal toilet soap for bath- 
and beautifying. Prepared by a_ dermatologist. 
Sold by druggists, grocers and dr mgode 
dealers, or sent by mail, 3 cakes for $1. 


woonrvDBuRy’s 


Antiseptic Shaving Sticks and Bars. 


Impossible to contract a skin disease when used. 
Insist on your barber using it when shaving y: 


Sticks, 25c.; Barbers’ Bars, 15c., 2 for 25c. 


























A sample-size Cake of the soap for 
trial and 154-page Book, “How To Cure 
Skin Diseases,” will be mailed to any 
one sending 10 cents. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute, 


125 West 42d Street, New York City. 











DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, s. Bnamels, and Paints which stain the 
ands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 

Brilliant Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 

for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 


Garfield Tea === 


Sample fren’ G. — ee we, 
free. GARFIELD TEA 


“Cures Sick Headache 
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LOST IN THE BUSH. 


Mr. Robert Crawford, describing his life as a 
civil engineer in the wilds of Canada, devotes one 
chapter to his experiences in going astray in the 
“Bush.” With two companions he was plodding 
through a part of the forest quite new to them, in 
the dusk of a late autumn evening. Many streams 
had to be crossed, and more than once all hands 
were totally immersed. Worse than all, darkness 
was rapidly falling. At last, wet, tired and hun- 
gry, they were obliged to confess that they were 
lost, and more than that, in a cedar swamp with 
the water nearly up to their knees. 


They had no firearms, their matches were wet 
and worthless, and as they sat upon the trunk of a 
fallen tree and talked the situation over, they 
ee that they had only one chance of rescue. 
I they could make themselves heard at some 
settler’s clearing they would be saved. Otherwise 
af were lost. 

They agreed to take turns in usteg their lungs to 
the utmost, h an occasional blending of all 
three voices to vary the effect. For some time 
they screamed in vain. Then at last they heard, 
or thought they heard, an answer. Yes, their cries 
were certainly answered, but not in a way to 
encourage them. The answer was the howling of 
= a sound to make the blood curdle in their | 
veins. 

They ceased their shouts. It would be better to 
freeze than to be eaten by wolves. But just then 
the sound reached them again. It seemed to be 
changed. Faint and far-off as it was, it sounded 
like the barking of a dog. Hope revived, and the 
three men, with many stumbles and falls, pushed 
through the woods in the direction of the sound. 

Then they stopped and combined their strength 
in one loud call. Back came the dog’s bark. is 
time there was no doubt about it, and again the 
men pushed on. 

Listening and travelling alternately, they 
emerged from the cedar swamp at last, and saw a 
light in the distance. They made for it at once, 
and found themselves at a log hut, the only occu- 
pants of which were a woman and two young 
children. 

The woman had heard the shouts of the men, 
and not se able to answer loudly enough her- 
self, had set the do ae At the same time 
she had put the kettle on to boil, so that within five 
minutes after the men reached the hut they were 
drinking hot coffee and drying themselves before 
a blazing fire. 

“In many wanderings in distant lands,” says 
Mr. Crawford, “I have seen different phases of 
life, from the greatest luxury to the most abject 
—— and hardship, but never did I see a brighter 

re or drink a cup of better coffee than on that 
occasion in a backwoods shanty. Not even coffee 
that I have tasted in the Sultan’s palace at Con- 
stantinople, served in the most delicate porcelain 
on golden trays, could equal it.” 


—__<.9¢0e—____—— 
BEAUTY AND BRAVERY. 


What sort of men are likely to be found the 
bravest? A writer in the Atlantic raises this 
question, and seems to come to the quite unex- 
pected conclusion that physical beauty is perhaps 
the surest sign of physical courage. He quotes a 
French philosopher as saying that “where bravery 
amounts to madness there is always something 
womanish about the face and bearing,” and relates 
an incident of the Civil War which seems to point 
to a similar conclusion. 


I attended a festival at Harper’s Ferry near the 
close of the war. General Sheridan had ordered 
that all who had captured battle flags or performed 
any remarkable feat of daring should repair to the 
parade ground to receive such decoration as they 
deserved, which was «dione to the accompaniment 
of martial music and many cheers. 

1 looked with great } gmey upon the motley collec- 
tion of the bravest of braves, and with no little 
interest; for I hoped to discern among the elect 
some sign which would segregate these compan- 
ions-in-arms from their congeners of lesser 
renown. Alas! they were of every hue and shape, 
and almost of every nationality, the American 
types predominating—for we were four to one 
against all other nationalities. 

They were for the most part a quiet-looking 
body of young men, displaying as much coolness 
in this the supreme hour of triumph as had been 
shown on the occasions which had led to it. 

One type of soldier was conspicuous by its 
absence—I mean the stalking, self-conscious, 
more-than-erect sort of person, having the prac- 
tised frown and quick flash of the dark eye, the 
ideal soldier in time of peace; but there were 

resent some picturesque-looking fellows of the 

uffalo Bill kind, presumably from the plains. 





All were clad in Uncle Sam’s uniform of blue | 
and Virginia’s uniform of swarthy tan. All looked | 
hardy and weather-worn, and as they passed in 
review before General Max Weber’s headquarters, 
the one distinguishing characteristic of these 
youths was expressed by a Virginia lady who 
stood near me, and who, as the reigning belle of 
Harper’s Ferry, doubtless considered that she 
spoke with authority: 

e ha a a handsome group of boys, Yanks though 
hey be!” 


+ 
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WOULD DO HER BEST. 


According to the Western newspapers, the 
people of that part of the country are still taking 
lessons of their visiting cousins from the East. 


A young lady from Boston was in Chicago, says 
the Tribune. 

“Come and sit around the fire, Emersonia,” said 
the hospitable relative. 

“There are physical limitations which will pre- 
vent my doing that, Aunt Rachel,” answered Miss 
Emersonia; “but with your permission I will sit 
in front of the fire.” 





we 
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REASONABLE ADVANCE. 


Disagreements between authors and publishers 
are not confined to any one country. One of the | 
latest cases is reported from Germany. 


Author—But why do you charge me more for | 
printing this time than usual? | 
Publisher—Why, sir, you see the compositors | 
were constantly falling asleep over your novel. | 
| 
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“I DECLARE now,” said an enthusiastic wor- 
ship er, as he came out of church, “that was a 
hished sermon.” “Yes,” responded his more | 
cold-blooded companion, “but I thought for a while 
that it never would be.” 


Children are often irritated and made sick by worms. 
A simple and effective remedy is found in “Brown’s Ver- 
mifuge Comfits.” They contain nothing injurious. (Adv. 








negligee, sick-room and night 
wear. Cork sole—best satin— 
pink, red, blue, black. Post- 

aid, $1.00. State size and 


TicDiana, Boudoir Slippers 


° nPP y chester, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY | oO teh Dies Stirrin Co. Rochester, 8:5 


or commission to handle the New Patent Chemical | 


Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making per week, 


MONROE SER MFG. CO., X 107, La Crosse, Wis, | 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK, © 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. | 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 
Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 


Winchester 
Repeating 
' Rifles. 

























Send a 
postal card 
with your ad- 
dress for our 
84-page Illustra- 
ted Catalogue. 


A Large Vari- 
ety of Styles 
and Sizes. 


Don’t buy anything in 
the line of 
Arms and Ammunition 
without thoroughly inves- 
_ ligating the merits of the 

Winchesters. 


Ask your Local Dealer 
to show them to you. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
Munson St., New Haven, Conn. 


REASONS WHY 


YOU SHOULD USE 


Patch’s Compound Lithia Tablets 


greatest benefits of Lithium 
Salts for Rheumatism, Kidney 
trouble and like afflictions are,viz: 
] Ist. You know just how much 
‘ Lithia you take. 

2d. They are absolutely uniform 
ip me combination of Lithium 

iS. 


3d. Easily carried, 

4th. 80 per cent. saved. 
Lithia Water made from 
these Tablets costs but 
one-fifth as much as other 
Lithia Waters. 

6th. Physicians recom- 
mend thein. 


25c. Bottle of Tablets 
makes 114 gals. 

$1.00 Bottle of Tablets 
makes 6'; gals. 

If r Druggist does not keep Patch’s Lithia Tablet 

they will be sent post-paid at these prices. ¥ 
E. L. PATCH CO., Mfg. Pharmacists, 


91 BROAD St., Boston, Mass, 




























Seed Buyers. 


After an old-fashioned winter, 
garden lore tells us to prepare 
for the best of everything from 
seed. You see the joy of the 
wise gardener in a hard win- 
ter,—nature is for those who 
know. As like comes from 
like, you will want to sow more 
than ever before the best 
SEEDS that grow. Where and 
how they are grown is told in 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 


for 1893, a handsome book of 
172 pages, in the seed buyer’s 
interest, which is cheerfully 
given free to any one wanting 
good seeds; whether our cus- 
tomer, or not, no matter we 
count on a fair hearing. 

A half million seed plant- 
ers annually receive our cata- 
logues. If you are not among 
them it will pay you tosenda 
postal card for a copy to-day. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO, 


Seed Growers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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100 FOR 4 TOMATOES! 


“EARLIEST TOMATO IN THE WORLD” 
“ of is a perfect success. 
° . | 


ripe tomato in least 
number of days from 
day seed issown. 6125 
for next and 875 for 
next. Beware ofim- 


1 own all the seed. Never offered before. 
is all head and sure 


ene. 
URE HEAD CABBAGE tohead,very uniform, 


of large size, tirm and fine in texture, excellent quality 

and a good keeper. I will pay $100 for heaviest head 
‘wn from my seed in 1893, and 650 for next heaviest. 

le head unds. 

] islargeand 


ve weighed over 60 
SILVER QUEEN ONION: 


GiAN 
single specimens under Sworn testimony have weighed 
over5 lbs. They are of mild and delicate flavor, 


w 
pin ay 7 P ripen early, fiesh white and handsome. will 
pay $ for heaviest onion grown from my seed in 1893, 
and 850 for next heaviest. 
ALICE PANS has created a sensation every- 
where. They grow largerand con- 
tain the greatest number of colors (many never seen 
before in pansies) of any pansy ever offered, 1 offer 
@ person winga Blossom measuring 4} in. 
in diameter, and for largest blossom wn, 61 
second, 60 for third, 850 for fourth, 850 for fifth and 850 
for sixth. Full iculars of all — in catalogue. 
MY ATAL GUE isfullof bargains. #900 is 
offered persons sending me 
largest number of customers, and for_la it club 
orders. 81.00 customers get 60 cents extra 5 
FFER I will senda ket each of Earliest To- 
mato inthe World, Sure Head Cabbage, 
Giant Bilver Queen Onion, Alice Pansy and Bargain Caia- 
®, foronly 2S cemts, Every pen sending 
silver FP N. or M.O. for above collection will receive Free 
@ pavket Mammoth Prize Tomato, grows 14 ft. high, and 
I offer $500 for a 4 lb. tomato grown from this seed. If 
two persons send for two coliections together each will 
receive Free a packet Wonder of theW orld Beans, stalks 
w large as broom handle and pods are 18 in. long. It 
perfect wonder. F, B. MILLS, Rose Hill, N.Y, 





We Cut Down 


the price of Washing Powder from 15 cts. a 


Gold Dust 





Washing Powder 


Has Done It. 


BETTE 


der than with ANY Soap or other 
Washing Powder, and at less than 


The daily cleaning and weekly washing can be 


done by Gold Dust Washing Pow- 


One Half the Cost. 


Your grocer will sell you a package—4 pounds—for 25 cents. 





N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., 





S ; 
PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


for | 











HENDERSONS’ 


curLe? cpeste? 


ZINNIAS. 


COW mat are they?” 
So asked hun- 
dreds last Summer, who saw 
for the first time fiowers of 
this horticultural pheno- 
menon. There is no better 
known annual plant than 
the Zinnia, or, as it is popu- 
j larly called, “Youth and 
Old Age.” §o if this new floral claimant 
is so distinct as to puzzle both professional 
and amateur horticulturists, we can oem | 
hope to present an engraving which 
convey any adequate idea of its unique 
and wonderful auty. Our Catalogue, 
mentioned below, contains a beautiful col- 
ored plate, on which is shown eight full-sized 
flowers of as many distinct types, but the 
seed offered will produce dozens of varieties, 
not only entirely different from the types 
portrayed in colors, but of equal, and, in 
many cases, of much greater beauty. At 
first glance the flowers suggest a 


ROSETTE OF RIBBONS. 

The flowers are large, full and double ; the 
tals being twisted, curled and crested into the 
most fantastic forms, entirely free from 
the s ess characteristic of all other 
varieties in this family of plants, A remark- 
able feature in this novelty is that it should 
present in so short a time such an over- 
whelming variety of colors, every possible 
shade and color found in Yinnias, and, in 
many classes, only attained after years of 
culture and hybridization, this new comer 
has reached at a single bound. It is less than 
four years ago that we detected, in a large bed 
of Zinnias at our Trial Grounds, a single 
plant, from which sprang this marvellous new 
race—marvellous not only in its distinctive- 
ness, but in the myriad variety of colors with 
which it has already adorned our gardens. 
A full history of HEN DERSON’S 

URLED and CRESTED ZINNIAS 
will be found in our Catalogue offered below. 
Price of Seeds (mixed colors) 25 cts. per 

pkt. 3 pkts for 60 cts. 6 pkts for $1.00. 


Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


BESIDES 


with every order for a single packet or more 
will be sent atis, our Catalogue of 
“EVER ING FOR THE GAR- 
DEN ” (the price of which alone is 25 cents), 
on condition that you will say in what 
per you saw this advertisement. 
he 150 pages of this grand Catalogue are 
strewn with hundreds of new engravings and 
embellished with eight beautiful colored plates 
allof which truthfully portray the “Cream ’ 
of everything in SEEDS and q 
If the Catalogue alone is wanted, it will be 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents, which can be 
deducted from first order, 


PETER HENDERSON & Co, 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 








Nothing Else 


equals Ayer’s Pills for stimulating a torpid liver, 
strengthening digestion, and regulating the action 
of the bowels. They contain no calomel, nor any 
other injurious drug, but are composed of the 
active principles of the best vegetable cathartics. 

“I was a sufferer for years from dyspepsia and 
liver troubles, and found ne permanent relief 
until I commenced taking Ayer’s Pills. They 
have effected a complete cure.’’-—George Mooney, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

“Whenever I am troubled with constipation, or 
suffer from loss of appetite, Ayer’s Pills set me 
right again.”—A. J. Kiser, Jr., Rock House, Va. 

“For the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills are the most effective medicine I ever used.” 
—R. K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

“Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills cured me of severe 
headache, from which I was long a sufferer.”— 
Emma Keyes, Hubbardston, Conn. 


5 s 
Ayer’s Pills, 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicines, 


S MSN SL’ 
COLLARS &CUFFS. 
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DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —=-— RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO.]| 


The best and most economical Collars and 
Cuffs worn. Try them. You will like them. 
THEY LOOK WELL, FIT WELL AND WEAR WELL. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or 
FIVE pairs of cuffs. 
A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by mail 
for SIX CENTS. 
Address, giving size and style wanted, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
24 Exchange Place, Boston. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directiy to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order. Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 





NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are | 
required to register letters whenever requested to | 


0 80. 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 


and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no cupteases are issued. Subscribers 
bd send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 











For the Companion. | 


WALKING TOURS. | 
| 


A new idea of holiday-making has recently been 
developed in England by the secretary of the | 
Children’s County Holidays Funds. Asappliedin 
practice for the first time, it consisted in a walking 
tour, in Kent and Sussex Counties, by forty boys 
from a night-school. The experiment proved 
completely successful, notwithstanding cold and 
unsettled weather. The Lancet says of it: 

“A project of this kind, if well managed, pos- 
sesses evident advantages over the ordinary stam- 
pede from town which occurs at each holiday 
season. It ensures the refreshment of country air 
for a certain period; exercise without the necessity 
of overstrain, and of a sort to call into play every 
limb and sinew; mental change in the direction of 
new scenes and places, which is in itself a means 
of education; and lastly it provides, at one stroke 
and economically, for the common happiness of 
many. 

“For able-bodied boys in their teens it has many 
advantages, and we therefore hope that, with due 
regard to special conditions of personal stamina, 
weather, clothes, housing and the like, it will be 
often repeated.” 

This idea of walking tours for schoolboys so 
thoroughly falls in with a boy’s nature that it 
seems surprising that something of the kind has 
not been organized before. By individuals, with 
perhaps a single companion, long tramps always 
have becn undertaken and greatly enjoyed. 

Most men will recall such experiences in their 
own young days, the memory of which is still a 
joy. And we believe that boys almost every where 
would enter with alacrity and zest into organized 
plans of the kind above described. There is a call 
for wise leaders. 

In 1883 the ‘Boys’ Brigade” was organized in 
Glasgow, Scotland, in connection with the Sunday 
school. Last year there were in the United King- 
dom more than four hundred companies, with 
over twenty-one thousand officers and boys. 
Numerous companies have also been formed in 
the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and other parts of the world. The organization is 
rapidly extending. A company in Pittsburg, 
Pa., contains one hundred and thirty members. 

What we would suggest is that the brigades 
everywhere make arrangements for walking tours 
in connection with their plans for encampment. 
Let the camps be located several miles out of the 
city. In some cases this is already done. The 
first company in Massachusetts pitched its camp 
over seven miles out and marched both ways, 
encamping five days. The first California battalion 
went into camp last June with four hundred boys 
and one hundred and nineteen tents. 


—_———_@——— 


THE YOUTH OF LA VENDEE. 


What Miss Guiney, in her life of Henri de La 
Rochejaquelein, calls a “side-show of the great 
Revolution,” the Vendéan War, was distinguished 
by one touching feature. The ranks of the insur- 
gents were full of young patriots, scarcely more 
than boys, and indeed, in some cases, lads not out 
of their teens. 

“Monsieur Henri” himself was but twenty years 
old when he fired the excited farmers to action by 
the immortal declaration: 

“Friends, if my father were here, you would 
have confidence. As for me, I am only a boy, but 
I will prove that I deserve to lead you. When I 
advance, do you follow me; when I flinch, cut me 
down; when I fall, avenge me!” 

At Chatillon, pierced with twelve sabres, fell 
Beaurepaire, who had joined the ranks when only 
eighteen years old. 

De Langerie, a boy of twelve, had his pony 
killed under him in the first onset. Put at a safe 
and remote post, but without orders, he reappeared, 
during the hour, galloping back on a fresh horse to 





fight for the king. Duchaffault, who was but 
eleven, and was sent back to his mother, rode into 
the ranks again at Lugan, to die. 

But the most taking story of all is told of the 
Chevalier of Mondyon, a pretty lad of fourteen, 
and a truant from his school. At the battle of 
Chautannay the little fellow was placed next toa 
tall lieutenant, who, under the pretext of a wound, 
wished to withdraw. 

“I do not see that you are hurt, sir,” said the 
child, “and as your departure would discourage 
the men, I will shoot you through the head if you 
stir.” 

And as he ‘was quite capable of that Roman 
justice, the tall lieutenant stayed. 

Such, in the feudal days of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, were the youth of La Vendée. 


SAVED BY A DOG. 


The newspapers of Fredonia, New York, relate 
an incident in which an intelligent dog certainly 
saved his master’s life. A farmer named Rutan 
was engaged in cutting wood in the forest so far 
from his house that he was quite out of hearing. 
He was accompanied by his dog. In chopping 
down a tree, the trunk fell upon Rutan in such a 
way that both of his legs were broken at the 
ankles, and he was held fast in the snow, unable 
to move. 


The weather was Saepests cold. The farmer 
knew that if he remained in this situation long he 
must die of cold and loss of strength, for the pain 
from his broken legs made him very faint. He 
strove in every possible way to release himself, 
but was unable to do so. 

He thought himself lost, but a way out of the 
difficulty suggested itself. He had a lead pencil 
in his pocket, and also a scrap of paper. He | 
managed to scrawl upon the paper a message, | 
—s of the situation he was in. This he tied 
with his pocket-handkerchief, and calling his dog, 
made the handkerchief fast around the animal’s 
neck. 

“Go home! go home!” he now shouted, as loudly 
as he could. 

Like a well-trained dog the animal ran home, | 
and barked at the door to be admitted. The hand- 
kerchief was noticed and the note found, and 
relief went at once to the farmer. 

He was found by the aid of the dog, who led the 
way, and was rescued from his perilous position, 
barely alive. He recovered, and believes, with 
reason, that he should not be alive if he had not 
had his dog with him. 





HOW HE LEARNED. 


A traveller in England was. one day walking 
along a country road, gathering wild flowers from 
the lonely hedgerows. Presently he was over- 
taken by a burly old farmer, who, with his pretty 
daughter and two large barrels of beer, was being 
drawn up a steep hill in a market-cart by a stout 
little pony. 


The farmer saluted me jovially, and seeing that 
I was pufling up the hill to catch the coach, he 
offered me a seat on his trap. 

“Thank you,” said I, “but it seems to me the 
pony has rather a tough - as it is.” 

“Aye, yes, yes!” he said. “I should’a’ got down 
myself, but we be so heavy behind! But you’re 
welcome to ride if you like.” 

“IT am really very much obliged to you for your 
pomeey in asking me,” I returned, “but I prefer 

walk. 

‘ The ty part of my sentence evidently “‘went to 


he I xs 4 

“Well, ye see, sir,” said he, “I be used to meet a 
many gents up about these hills, and that’s how I 
larnt to be so polite!” 


PUZZLED. 


Some years ago a gentleman living in Charleston, 
South Carolina, had as an attendant a colored man 
who was an excellent servant in all respects save 
one: he could not be taught to serve things invari- 
ably at the left hand of guests at the table. 


At length the gentleman hit upon an ingenious 
expedient. Coats were then worn single-breasted 
in Charleston, and he told Caesar that he must 
always hand the plates and other dishes to the 
guests on the button-hole side. 

This plan worked to a charm for some time; but 
one day there came a foreign Facet, who wore a 
double-breasted coat. Poor Cesar, in dismay, 
looked first at one side of it, and then at the other, 
and finally, casting a look of despair at his master, 
he exclaimed, “Buttons on bofe sides, massa!” 
ete the plate right over the gentleman’s 

ead. 


HER CAKE. 


Young housekeepers will perhaps appreciate 
the feelings of Mrs. Dorothy, whose misfortune is | 
recorded in the Detroit Free Press. | 

“Do come in!” said Philip to his friend, as they 


approached the house. “I left Dorothy making an 
re cake, and the dear girl will be proud to chow 





The friend could not refuse such an appeal, and 
the two men entered the kitchen. Mrs. Dorothy 
ag at a table, and the men stepped up behind 


er. 

“Is that what you call an angel cake?” asked 
aod husband, surprised at the appearance of the 
oat. 

Mrs. Dorothy was almost ready to weep, but she 
smiled instead. 

“T guess it’s a fallen angel cake,” she said. 


FORESEEN. 


The funny man of the Chicago Tribune reports a 
conversation overheard in a grocery. Many readers 
will seem to detect an air of truthfulness about it. 

Child—I want ten cents’ worth of cheese. 

Grocer (after cutting off a piece and weighing 
it)—I’m sorry, little girl, but I’ve cut off a little 
h ere’s a quarter’s worth. 

Child—Y es, that’s what mamma said it would be. 
Here’s the quarter. 


NO OTHER WAY. 


A great moral and practical truth is hinted at in 
the following, clipped from an exchange: 


a" did you learn to skate?” a small boy was 
asked. 

“Oh, by getting up again every time I tumbled 
down,” answered the youthful philosopher. 


AMERICAN factories turn out a cart-load of 
watches every day, and yet people come in late to 
church just as of yore.—New York Herald. 








The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.[ Adv. 
—— > -— 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 


HOM STU DY. Pg Ba 
the reach of all who take a thorough 
Business College course at HOME, by 

MAIL. It will . Catalogue and ist Lesson 6c. stamps. 

BRYANT & STRATTON, 463 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. ¥. 

Use Hinds’ First and Always. 
Hinds’ 
Honey and Almond Cream is used the 
wide world over as a superior lotion for the 
Face, Hands and Complexion. Unequalled 
for Chaps of all kinds, rough or hard Skin, 


Wninkles, Irritations, Scaly Eruptions, Salt 
Rheum, Eczema and like Skin Affections. 


A Trial Bottle 


(Full Value) 


sent post-paid for 10 cts. (to cover cost) 
to any reader of THE COMPANION. 











Price 50 cents at Druggists. 





Sent post-paid, 60 cents per bottle, 
Srom us only. 


TRADE MARK. 
A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine Street, 
Portland, Maine. 





The “People’s Text-Book”—on 
varnish will keep your carriage in 
better condition at less expense; 
it will keep your house and furni- 
ture fresh and new with less labor. 

Some knowledge of varnish is 
quite as useful as varnish itself. 

Sent free. 


MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President, 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 


IN USE, ize 
increas- 
.. BIG MONEY made by 
Agents selling COMBINATION 
FOLDING BATH TuBs. Sen 
for Agent’s Outfit. Experience 
not essential. Sells at 
sight. Others earn $5 
to $10 a day at 
home. Why not you? 
Folding Bath Tub Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 


THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED 
OW 4 


ON THE TOE 


Look Well, Fit Well, Wear Well, 


AND ARE 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


For sale by the trade generally and obtain- 
able direct from the makers, who will send a 


POST-PAID PARCEL PRICE-LIST, 
FULLY DESCRIPTIVE, TO ANY APPLICANT. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


10, 




















Specials in 


Ladies’ Kid Cloves 


Genuine Foster-Hooked Kid Gloves. 
5-Hook Gloves, in Mode Tay. My ay and 


Cents 
per pair. 


, Tan, Gray, 
Black. Sizes 5 to8. Sold elsewhere at $ 


Our Special Price 94c. per pair. 
Foster-Hooked Lacing Kid Gloves, 
7-Hook, same colors. Sold elsewhere at $1.50. 


| Our Special Price $4.49 per pair. 


Best Organized Mail Order System in America. Send 
for Spring Fashion Catalogue now ready. MAILED FREE, 


CHAS. CASPER & CO., 


Union Square & University Place, New York. 

















4 VERYBODY knows that 


te wall paper, with its veg- 
‘| etable paste and its color- 
¥ ings, in animal glue, is un- 
*\ Aj sanitary and that to apply 
ol& repeated layers of such is a 
very ‘‘nasty practice,’’ as 

*\cs§ well as dangerous. Kalso- 
hy wou mine is temporary, rots, rubs 
rug) * off, and scales; paint stops 
<\A 2| ‘wall respiration” needed to 


purify walls. Send to us for 
a paper from Mich. State 
Board of Health report, on 
this subject, recommending 





thrive.” 
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Send for Alabastine Rock for Sou- 
venir, Free; also Tint Card. 


X 4 twelve 


\y 4 
\ ) hich 
whic 
\ \ ] F poy shades 
age: 


or.—“Onelayer Church’s Alabastine and 


THE 

of ris bad enough, you i , 

lg ta bm plastico only, for walls of 
may recover but cannot dwellings. Alabastine forms 


Baby 


pure, permanent and porous 


coatings, and does not require to be taken off to 
renew from time to time. 
for use by adding water (the latest make is used 
: in cold water and is never sold in bulk), can be 
easily brushed on by any one; made in white and 


Is adry powder, ready 


fashionable tints, and in three shades, from 
decorators make the balance of forty 
shown on their card. 


N. B.—It is not claimed that all who live within 
@J papered walls die much before their time, but 
they will enjoy better health with wall coatings 
(P P P P) pure, permanent, porous and pretty. 


For Sale by Paint Dealers Everywhere. Mention this paper. ALABASTINE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich, 





O’NEILL’S, 


SIXTH AVENUE, 


20th to 21st St., 





NEW YORK. 





IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


The Largest and Finest Establishment of its kind in America. 


A Handsome Catalogue. 





We are now booking names for the Spring and Summer 
Edition of our Illustrated Catalogue. 
town residents. 
be limited. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., oth Ave., 20th to 21st St., New York. 


Mailed free to out of 


Send in your name at once, the supply will 
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For the Companion. 
PULLING A BIG TOOTH. 


George was the hippopotamus in a big animal 
show. For nearly a week he had been restless 
and evidently in great pain. He butted the planks 
on the sides of his cage and tried to chew pieces 
out of them. 

For a while his keepers did not know what was 
the matter with the big river-horse, usually so 
quiet and obedient. At last they found out that 
the pain was in one of his back teeth. For a 
time they hoped it would get better. But it 
seemed to grow more keen, and the inflammation 
extended upward toward his eyes. 

Then the animal-trainer, who was well 
acquainted with the troubles which sometimes 
attacked his pets, began to fear that George’s 
toothache might make hiin lose his eyesight. So 
he decided that he would turn dentist, and try to 
pull the big fellow’s tooth. It was more than 
four inches long. 

Now, to pull a tooth when the patient weighs 
about four thousand pounds and is strong enough 
to walk off with the dentist and a dozen assistants 
on his back is no easy undertaking. The animal- 
trainer was not quite certain how he should go 
about the job. At first he thought that it would 
be best to administer chloroform to his patient, 
and so get at his mouth without resistance. But 
he concluded that it would be impracticable to do 
this, and that the only way to pull the tooth 
would be to induce the animal to open his mouth 
and then perform the operation with the pincers 
before he could close it again. 

So the trainer collected all his pincers, and with 
several assistants and a party which had come to 
see the operation, repaired to the hippopotamus’s 
apartments. 

George’s cage was at one end of the elephant 
building. When the party entered, several of the 
animals came to the front of their compartments, 
thinking they were going to be fed and seeming 
to wonder what all the crowd was doing there at 
this time. George himself was taking a nap when 
the men halted in front of his cage ; but he quickly 
awoke. 

After he had been called by the keepers, he 
roused himself and came forward to the bars. 
He was not in a very good temper at first, but 
gradually became quieter. Now and then, how- 
ever, he would open his mouth a bit and roar 
terribly. 

They were not dainty jaws that he opened. 
They were broad and ponderous, and if he had 
extended them widely there would have been 
over two feet of empty space between the lower 
and upper gums. 

His mouth, eighteen inches across, was fitted 
both below and above with great tusks, worn 
away, some of them, by chewing. It was not 
pleasant to think of running one’s arm between 
those teeth, particularly in view of George’s bad 
temper at the time. 

But the dentist and his assistants were deter- 
mined to get the tooth out. So they called George 
to the front of the cage, and tried to pacify him 
and get him to open his mouth. But bread and 
other delicacies the animal was fond of were 
offered to him in vain. 

Then the trainer endeavored to pry open 
George's jaws with a bar, but failed. George’s 
eyes poured water, which ran down the big folds 
of his cheeks and mingled with the blood which 
came from his mouth. The great beast was in 
agony, but he seemed fearful of the men in front 
of him. The diseased tooth, which was a molar 
far back in the mouth, could not be got at, though 
several attempts were made. 

About this time “Baby Ruth,” the little 
elephant whose mother was in a pen near by, got 
loose in some manner, and came lumbering 
forward, swinging her trunk and scattering the 
spectators. She did not understand what all the 
fuss was about, and evidently wanted to see for 
herself what was going on. 
drove her back into her pen, and began his task 
with George again. 

At last the hippopotamus took a liking to some- 
thing held before him and opened his mouth. 
The dentist did not hesitate. He had a moderate- 
sized pair of pincers in his hand. He thrust the 
tool between George’s jaws and clasped the 
decayed tooth. 

Then he gave a mighty jerk and George a terrific 
cry. The tooth came out. 

It was a grinder indeed, and looked as if it 
might have crushed almost anything. The 
animals close by had heard that roar of George’s, 
and there was a regular chorus of shrieks and 
cails in reply, which gradually subsided as the 
patient grew quieter and sank down in his pen. 
Then the dentist managed to get some cotton into 
the cavity left by the extraction of the tooth, and 
George appeared to be much relieved. 

Later on the trainer acted as surgeon and cut 
off over two feet of the tusks of “‘Richard,” a big 
elephant who had been using his ivory weapons | 
to tear up the floor with. But this operation was 


But the trainer) 








hens easily, oni’ was not penal so atniniating as 
pulling George’s aching tooth. 
Francis CHURCHILL WILLIAMS. 
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PARISH CLERKS. 


In the Established Church of England there 
was, in former days, a familiarity between the 
parson and the clerk and the people at which 
modern feelings of decorum would revolt. Sev- 
eral amusing anecdotes, told in ‘*Church-Lore 
Gleanings,”’ illustrate this quaint intimacy. 


The village blacksmith of Langton was clerk, 
sexton and innkeeper. As there was no clock in 
the church, it was his custom to ring the bell 
when he saw the “squire’’ cross the bridge; then 
he beckoned from the window to the congregation 
in the churchyard. 

A strange clergyman, on leaving the church in 
which he had officiated, looked at the sky, and 
remarked to the clerk as to the probable weather 
on the morrow. 

“Ah, sir,’’ answered the clerk, “they do say | 
that the hypocrites can discern ‘the face of the | 
sky.” 

A parish clerk gave out in his rector’s hearing | 
this notice: ‘“There’ll be no service next Sunday > 
as the rector’s going out grouse-shooting.”’ 

The rector had inadvertently told the clerk the 
reason of his intended absence. 

An old rector had sent his set of false teeth to 
be repaired, on the understanding that they should 
be returned “by Saturday.’’ The dentist failed 
to send them, and on Sunday the old rector | 
mumbled through the prayers. He was so inco- | 
herent in his utterance that he determined not to | 
preach. While the hymn was being sung, he | 
— the clerk to the vestry and said to) 

m: 

“It is useless for me to attempt to goon. The 
fact is that my dentist has not sent me back my 
artificial teeth; and as it is impossible for me to 
make myself understood, you must tell the 
congregation that the service is ended for this 
morning, and that there will be no service this 
afternoon.’ 

The old clerk went back to his desk, and the 
rector heard him thus address the congregation : 

“This is to give notice! As there won't be no 
sarvice this mornin’, so you’d better all go whum 
(home) ; and there won’t be no sarvice this ater- 
noon, as the rector aint got his artful teeth back 
from the dentist!’ 
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PROSPECTS OF A CROP. 


Children are the original amateur farmers. 
To borrow the language of the advertisement 
column, all others are but imitations. 

“I’ve got agarding,”’ said little Miriam, proudly. 

“Have you really?” asked Helen. ‘‘What do 
you raise in it?” 

“Nothing but pebbles so far, but papa says 
maybe there’ll be some sliced tomatoes there 
before the summer is over.’’—Harper’s Young | 


People. | 
Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. 
Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it. (Adv. 
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Begpos Stammerers’ Institute and 





School. Always open. a iments in 
cured for life. 41 Ao ont Stree — 
QE SILK GLASS TOWET. (27x17) and Sample and 
Catalogue of Silk §) } ys for spring and 





BROWN, Silk Mfr., 173 one St.,Boston,Mass. 
10 in miniature. 12 miniature copies of any good Cab- 
inet eS for 10 cents. Picture sent for copy will 
be ret Day’s Photo. Copying Co. ., Norristown, Pa, 


Gold Paint. Gold Ink. 


1t powder, entirel ; makes either yw 


summer Underwear, de rere upon receipt of 40c, 
GEo. 8. 
CENTS for 1 Doz. Cabinet Photographs 





eam ar adi ing water. Will no tarnish or rub off. 
mail to any a Le cents. Agents, boys and girls 
wanted eve’ Grand chance to make pooeey. 


WATERGIL 


at half price to Com 
PANSY SEE! peg ton 
Best, 
‘Bordered, Red- 


Riding-Hood Stripe nd: Velvety, Wellow. White. 
Gatalopus éach; 2, 25¢.; “Th 





Pkts. (100 seeds) 
8 boo Woopsury, Originating Florist, Paris, Me, 


To Buyers! 


See our Catalogue. Special 
inducements. Easy terms. See 
what we offer before buying. 


A. O. VERY CYCLE CO., Boston. 


ELECTRICITY. 


Every Youth who reads THE Com- 
PANION is interested in Electricity. 
Our Illustrated Pamphlet contains a 
great deal of valuable information, 
besides being very interesting reading. 
We will send same on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp. 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED WITH IT. 


SMITH ELECTRIC CO., Attleboro, Mass. 
\ /CHECK THESE FACTS. 




















anne is an annoying and dangerous 
It attacks the pes eee enone lungs. 


It can be cured b 
sa orient y pee (a 


Aerated Oxygen 
oxygenized vapor,that reaches the whole 
respiratory system and cures d 
Send for Pampblet. 
Aerated Oxygen Compound Co., Nashva, WH. 
Chicago Office: 3 & 4 CenTRAL Music Hatt. 
New York Office: 19 Bezxman STREET. 


Furs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY. LEADING STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty. Furs dyed and made over 
into the most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaranteed, | 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, 


|The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New England, 
15 &17 AVON ST., BOSTON. |! 








| Instructions for putting up the wire. 
| connecting their homes with other homes. 
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You believe in pure food; 
you buy the best flour, the 
best eggs, the best sugar, 
yet you have not tried ‘the 
best baking powder unless 
you have used Cleveland's. 

But do not take our word 
for it. Judge for yourself, 
try a can of Cleveland’s, and 
be sure to use a little less 
than you have been accus- 
tomed to of others, for 
Cleveland’s is the strongest. 


DARLINQG’S 





‘High Grade Fertilizers and. 


Pure Bone 


will produce the best crops of Grain, 
| Grass, Tobacco and Vegetables. 


Agricultural Chemicals 


at prices that defy competition. 
Send for new circular to 


The L. B. Darling Fertilizer Co., 


Pawtucket, R. I. 

















ois GROVER'S 
LADIES 


SOFT FOR 
SHOES TENDER 
FEET 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


esc Pair Hand Made. 


SOL 
STRONG, Hartford, Conn. 
PESIENDEN I. DAY, Lewiston, Me. 
OHN L. ROGERS, Lawrence, Mass. 
"SULLIVAN BROS., Lowell, Mass. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J. J. GROVER’S SONS, Lynn, Mass. 





|} asure and speedy Relie 














| COUGHS « and INDIGESTION. 


An gier’s 
Petroleum Tablets. 


They are absolutely nesente 88, os asant to taste and 
they Jo Cure Coughs 
5 cents of Druguists. Sample Free. Address, 
ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 


What is Headache P 


Most people have it. Sometimes it is 
caused by a cold or disordered stomach 
or overwork and strained nerves. 


Can it be Cured ? 


but 
f that is simple and applies to 














A permanent cure me: ape the absence of a cause, 


headache from all causes is 





Contain no Opiate. 


Break up a cold like magic. 
Better than Pills. 


Dissolve in the weakest stomachs. 
Sold by all druggists, 25c. a box, or sent by mail post- 
paid by the Pyro- Febrin Co. +» Northampton, Mass. 
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Hop Plaster *i3, Pain, ns. 


No 


Pa 
he elo 


A feeling of relief the moment put on. 
sort of ache, pain, weakness or soreness can 
resist the mec —~ = power and effectiveness 
of the Hop Pl er. 

No other plz 80 good—none can be. 

H Plaster Co., Boston, make the gen- 
uine goods, Examine when you buy. 


‘Plone 


(DIGESTIVE TABLETS) 


Hit the Spot Exactly. 


W. Cook, of Manstield, Ct., says: “The box of 
peionix hit the spot exactly, ‘and I want another box." 
Peptonix are convenient th form and pleasant to the 
taste. ‘The only known remedy in the world that will 
instantly relieve and permanently and effectually cure 
every form of 


INDICESTION anp 


DYSPEPSIA. 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
THE ALLSTON CO., BOSTON, MASS, 


RELLELSELLESLELLEESELELELEEH 


Only Four. 


A prominent Brockton merchant doing busi- 
ness on Main Street was an intense sufferer 
with rheumatism. He was confined to his 
bed Sunday, get 30, 1892. He took four doses 
of Smith’s etable C ompound. Mon- 
day, Oct. nn e was walki sg the streets 
again almost well. One dose of Smith’s Vege- 
table Compound will relieve that distressed, 
tired-out feeling peculiar to the 


Spring time, 
WHICH IS ALMOST UPON US, 


and a few more will set you “on your pins” 
again. ly pm In 
a gestion, Lumba, 0, 
Impurities of the 
Blood, all may be 
eradicated by using 
Smith’s Vegeta- 
ble Compound. 
It is a fact, as can be 
proven by ‘hundreds 
of testimonials, that 
it DOES CURE. 
Sold by all drug- 
gists or sent express 
paid on receipt of 
Y price, 1.00, by the 
) proprietor, 


Dr. E. 8S. Powers, Brockton, Mass. (©) 
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SOLE PROPRIETOR 
SUCCESSOR TO THE LATE 08 8 20 spur 
MONE GENUINE WITHOUT DONT! 8 NATURE 





Direct Wire Acoustic Telephone. 


Witches’ 


Speaking through a wire! 
village streets are cobwebbed with telephone wires. 
| has been successfully used for short distances in mines, factories and in neighborhood telephoning. 


Simple in construction, but effective in use. 
vibrations of the wire. 





wildest deeds were tame to this. 


The 
We furnish two Telephones, 300 feet of Copper Wire, Insulating Cord and 
Boys can put these Telephones into practical operation by 
We guarantee every instrument. 


ee 





Now, our city and 
This Direct Wire Acoustic Telephone 


sound waves are transmitted by the molecular 


Special.—On receipt of $1.25 we will send a pair of these Telephones, with 300 feet of 
Wire, etc., to any one in New England, express charges prepaid by us. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 


1 Columbus Avenue. 


Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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For a Quarter of a Century 


The Hub Ranges and Heaters 


Have stood at the head. They are everywhere preferred 
by Leading Housekeepers and Leading Cooking Schools, 
and have always taken the highest awards when competi- 
tive tests have been made with other makes. ‘They 
appeal to the patronage of people who want Fine Cook- 
ing, Fine Working and Fair-Priced Stoves. 











SEND FOR SPECIAL CIRCULARS, 
Cooking School Testimonials, etc. 





SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., Mirs., 
48 to 54 Union Street, Boston. 


Largest Stove Store in New England. 


= 
Heating of Homes. 
Artificial heat is needed fully one-half of each year in this Northern Latitude. 


HERE are many methods of house-warming; but by Steam or Hot 
Water, heat can be more evenly distributed than by other methods and 
most economically generated by 


RICHMOND’S 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 


which are recognized as embodying all the best ideas 
that the inventive genius of heating engineers has 
developed from years of application to this subject. 


A Richmond Heater 


on a zero day requires no forcing to hold the tem- 
perature at a comfortable degree. 








HAND-BOOKS explanatory of best methods 
of house-heating mailed free on application. 





THE RICHMOND STOVE CO., 


Norwich, Conn. 








Careful preparation of food is unavailing without 
the aid of a good cooking apparatus. The best cooks 
demand the best ranges and stoves. Miss Parloa, who 
inaugurated the American Cooking School, always uses 
and recommends the Magee as the best. ‘Thousands 
of families throughout New England would use no other 
range in their kitchen, but to the other thousands who 
have never used Magee goods 
this advertisement is addressed. 

We have had forty years of 
practical experience, making and 
improving heating and cooking 
apparatus for family use—nothing 
else. We make better goods to- 
day than ever before. Competition : 
has never induced us to lower our THE MAGEE BOSTON HEATER. 
standard. Only the best skill and the best material are used in their construc- 
tion, and we warrant perfect satisfaction in every particular or no sale. 

So many cheap and inferior furnaces and ranges are offered for sale to-day, 
that it is wise economy to insist on quality and reputation in making purchases. 
A good article will last for many years, and be a constant comfort. A few dollars, 
therefore, in first cost should not be considered for a moment. 

See our agent in your city, or write us for descriptive circulars. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 


32 to 38 Union Street, BOSTON. 242 Water Street, NEW YORK. 86 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
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, Housekeepers throughout New England have found 


that our Ranges cannot be excelled in practical use 
or in point of durability and finish. 


wT? 


BABA: 


- Dealers in nearly every city and town have our Ranges and 
Heaters for sale, because they are The Best, and 
there is a demand for them. 


GLENWOOD 


The Highest Award in the gift of any New 
England Institution has been given to the Ran ges ; 
manufacturers of these Ranges and Heaters. 

Gold Medals at two succeeding Exhi- and 
* bitions of the Massachusetts Charitable Heaters : 


Mechanics Association. 
If your Dealer does not keep these Ranges send us his name on a postal card 
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Sold by Leading Dealers. 
ant we will send you our handsome book that will tell you all about stoves. 
WEIR STOVE COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 
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The Modern Stove Polish 
RS MI With UV ZZZ 


_ ENANELINE . 
ee ll 


and Outshines the Sun. 


Ready for use. Applied with Cloth. 
LITTLE: Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
| The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
| in the World. Sold everywhere. 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., No. Berwick, Me. 


Household Ranges 


Richly 
Carved, 
Durable, 
Economical. 


















The World’s Only Best. 


For full information addregs, 


White, Warner & Company, Manufacturers, Taunton, Mass. 





Winthrop Furnaces — 
and Ranges 
Are the Best in the World. 


No gas can possibly escape from the 
Winthrop Furnace, or dust get into the 
hot air chambers, as the Radiator is made 
of Wrought Iron, riveted perfectly 
tight, so that all poisonous gases pass off 
through the smoke pipe. 

To secure durability, the lower section 
enclosing the fire-pot is made of Cast Iron. 











SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
(= If not to be obtained in your place send 
to us for particulars. 


Dighton Furnace Company, 


North Dighton, Mass. 


Steam Regulators mason Reeutator co. 


Damper Regulators, Pressure Regulators, Pump Governors, 
Reducing Valves, Balanced Valves, Lever Valves, 
Air Break Regulators, Elevator Regulators. 


MECHANICAL BOOKS. 


We also publish several méchanical books neatly bound in leatherette and 
which are authorities on the subjects treated. They are written in plain lan- 
guage. We have sold thousands to engineers. They are not filled with adver- 
tisements like most books of this class. 








Key to Engineering, 92 pages, 30 cents. Plain questions and answers about steam. 

Engineers’ Epitome, 135 pages, 50 cents. More mathematical, with formulz. 

Common Sense in Making Steam, 60 pages, 25 cents. For owners of steam plants. 
The above three post-paid for $1.00. Stamps taken. 

In Press; Engineers’ Catechism, 192 pages, 25 cents. We have bought the copyright 
of this book, which is an authority, and was compiled for engineers about to pass examinations. 

Key to Engineering (enlarged ), 174 pages, 50 cts., containing additional chapters and tables. 


Following are from Practical Engineers, unsolicited : 


I ENCLOSE ONE DOLLAR fora pet gt of zene grand little books %, steam, and some day want some of 
the os steam appliances you make.—A. W. F HER, Ronpovr, N.-Y., Feb. 4, 1893. 


I WOULD NOT SELL “ Koz te & Steam ‘nate ring” and * ai be Sense in Making and Using Steam” 
for $10 if I could not get another. . REES, PUEBLO, COLO., Sept. 24, 189 


MASON REGULATOR COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
W. B. MASON, Superintendent. WALTER G. CHASE, Treasurer. 





